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Especially Recommended for— 


q id History, Geography: 
| “They Work for All the People,” 
= (U.N. specialized agencies), p. 8. 


5 “Alaska: Future Unlimited,” p. 4. 


es, Citizenship, American History: 
» “Special Districts: more of them— 
© and less known about them—than 
= any of our local governments,” p. 6. 
| “Alaska: Future Unlimited,” p. 4. 
MAM classes: 
= “World News in Review,” p. 12. 
| Unit for Brotherhood Week: (1) 
"Brotherhood Is Your Everyday Job,” 
)p. 3. (2) Great Issues: “Human 
Rights: How Can We Improve Group 
wemelations?” p. 10. (3) “They Work 
pror All The People,” p. 8. (4) Short 
Mory, “February Afternoon,” p. 17. 


etherhood Week 
HGlass discussion on the basic impor- 
‘ta of brotherhood in our local com- 
: , the nation, and the world, will 
Me furthered by study of Mr. Nelson 
Mackefeller’s message, p. 3; U. N. Spe- 
mized Agencies, story p. 8; “Great 
Sues: Human Rights,” p. 10. A bib- 
Megraphy of worthwhile pamphlets, ar- 
eles, books, and scripts is in “Tools 
lt Teachers,” Feb. 9 (teacher edition), 
eT. 
Syaee also the short story, “February 
Mmoon,” by Julius Abrams, p. 17. 
m this student-written Scholastic 
ards story, Mr. Abrams writes of the 
tion of a young boy who can’t 


ree 


ka (p. 4) 
=) anis is the fourth article in the Over- 
- America series. Next: “Hawaii. 


s! OF ARTICLE 
would like to be our 49th state, 
1912 it has been an organized 
fry with its own legislature. The 
® President appoints the governor 


4 leaching Aids for This Issue 


of Alaska and the governor can veto 
any legislation passed by the legisla- 
ture. : 

Those who oppose Alaskan statehood 
say that Alaska is undeveloped and has 
only 95,000 people. Statehood would 
give her one Representative and two 
Senators in our Congress—too much 
voice in national affairs, for so few peo- 
ple, it is claimed. Objectors also point 
out that Alaska is some distance from 
the nearest present state. 

The Administration favors statehood 
for both Alaska and Hawaii. Many 
Alaskans want it because then Alaska 
would share, with all other states, in 
Federal aid for such purposes as road 
building and farm experiment stations. 
New businesses might be attracted to 
Alaska and Alaska might become better 
developed. 

Alaska needs improved transporta- 
tion. The chief railroad in Alaska, be- 
tween Seward and Fairbanks, has a 
single track and is in poor condition. 
Water freight rates are high. There are 
few roads. Air travel is important but 
expensive. 

Alaska is not an uninhabitable “ice- 
box.” Much of Alaska is like the north- 
ern U. S. There are thousands of acres 
of good farm lands. Alaska is rich in 
minerals, oil, water power, lumber, fish, 
game. 4 

Alaska may become one of the great 
air crossroads of the world. As such, it 
will be of tremendous military and com- 
mercial importance. When the Japanese 
seized some of the Aleutian Islands at 
the beginning of World War II, we 
began to realize Alaska’s military value. 

Alaska was once connected with Asia 
by a “land bridge.” Across this strip of 
land came the ancestors of the Amer- 
ican Indians. In 1741 a Russian, Cap- 
tain Vitus Bering, reached mainland 
Alaska. In 1867 the United States paid 
Russia $7,200,000 for “Russian Amer- 
ica” and renamed it Alaska. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Aims 

To trace the history of Alaska; to 
give the arguments for and against 
statehood for Alaska; and to name the 
problems we face in developing Alaska. 


Discussion Questions 

Why do many Alaskans favor state- 
hood for Alaska? What are the argu- 
ments against making Alaska a state? 
What facts prove that Alaska is not an 
uninhabitable “icebox”? What resources 
does Alaska have? Why is Alaska im- 
portant from a military point of view? 


Student Activities 

1. Make a brief oral report on the 
land and people of Alaska. 

2. Draw a map of Alaska and indi- 
cate Alaska’s resources by drawing 
small pictures of fish, timber, etc., on 
your map. 


Special Districts (p. 6) 
DIGEST OF ARTICLE 

The special district is a little-known 
form of local government. Special dis- 
tricts (other than school districts) in 
the United States number more than 
8,000. There are more than 100,000 
U. S. school districts. 

Usually a special district is formed 
when people of some small local area 
want a special job done for them—a 
water system, roads, a bridge, etc., and 
no other unit of government will do 
the job. 

The school district is one of our most 
important special districts. School dis- 
tricts operate the vast majority of our 
public schools. The school district first 
developed in New England and it 
spread across the northern United 
States as New Englanders pushed west. 
In recent years many school districts 
have been. consolidated into larger 
units. In some places they have been 
united into a county school system. In 
other places several districts have 
united to support one larger, better- 
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Long-Haul Traffic (transportaton series). 
Interview with Austrian boy at N. Y. Herald Tribune Forum. 
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COMING—Next Four Issues 


The Atlantic Alliance (world affairs). 
Latin America’s Economic Future (world affairs, 


“49th State in '49”? (No. 5 of OVERSEAS AMERICA 


Oil Beneath the Seas (economic geography). 
The “Tidelands Oil” Controversy (civics). 
American Samoa (No. 6 of OVERSEAS AMERICA series). 


Iron Ore Supplies: a coming problem of our steel industry 
(economic geography, civics). 
Our Minor Pacific Islands (No. 7 of OVERSEAS AMERICA 


The Justice of the Peace (civics). 
Guam (No. 8 of OVERSEAS AMERICA series). 


economic 








equipped school for the entire area. 

Except in the case of school districts, 
generally the board which governs a 
special district is not elected directly 
by the people of the district. 

Special districts have sometimes 
proved useful in dealing with metro- 
politan problems. A spegial district can 
be organized to cover an entire metro- 
politan area, including the big city, the 
rural area around it, and satellite towns 
and villages. A metropolitan sewer dis- 
trict is building sewers in the Louisville 
metropolitan area. Perhaps the giant of 
all special districts is the Port of New 
York Authority, which builds and oper- 
ates bridges, tunnels, airports, water- 
front storage buildings, etc., in the New 
York City metropolitan area. Large spe- 
cial districts also are useful for flood- 
control work or irrigation programs, 
when the project must cover the whole 
of a natural region—a river valley, for 
instance. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Aim 
To describe the special district and 
to explain its functions in government. 


Discussion Questions 

What are special districts? Why are 
they created? How has the special dis- 
trict been useful in metropolitan areas? 
How has the school district been chang- 
ing in recent years? What is the pur- 
pose of the Port of New York Author- 
ity? 


Student Activities 
1. Does a school district have charge 
of your school? Is the school board 


elected by the people? 
2. What special districts, if any, exist 


in your neighborhood? Make a brief 
oral or written report on them. (Your 
school superintendent can explain to 
you the operation of your school dis- 
trict, if your school is operated by a 
school district. For information on other 
special districts, check with your super- 
visor or some other town or county of- 


ficer. ) 


U. N. Specialized Agencies (p. 8) 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


So much publicity is given the U. N. 
General Assembly and Security Council 
that little is heard of the important 
work accomplished by U. N. specialized 
agencies. The purposes and recent work 
of these agencies is described in the 
article. They include such intergovern- 
mental bodies as the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, which has sought 
to cut cattle losses by inoculating ani- 
mals against the rinderpest. The U. N. 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization is helping to rebuild war- 
devastated school systems and is cam- 
paigning against illiteracy. The World 
Health Organization operates a watch- 
dog service to guard against spread of 
disease. The International Refugee Or- 
ganization seeks to resettle displaced 
persons. The International Labor Or- 
ganization and Universal Postal Union, 
both older than the U. N., seek to es- 
tablish sound labor standards and fur- 
ther the reciprocal exchange of mail, 
respectively. Other specialized agencies 
are the International Civil Aviation 
Organization, the 
for Reconstruction and Development 
(World Bank), International Monetary 
Fund (World Fund), International 
Telecommunication Union, and Inter- 
national Trade Organization. 


International Bank _ 


Assignment 

Make a table in which you list 
of the specialized agencies descri} 
in the article, when it was found 
purposes, and high points of its reg 
activities. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is an article on the U, 
specialized agencies especially appl 
priate during Brotherhood Week? 

2. If you wished to become acti 
in U. N. work, which organi 
would you prefer to work with? 

3. How has this article affected 
attitude toward the U. N.? 


Reference 

Brief accounts of these specialij 
agencies and a general fund of 
information on the U. N. is contai 
in The United Nations in Action, Bj 
II of the October 20, 1947, issue 
World Week. Single copies are 
25¢ each for 10 or more copies. 


Great Issues: Human Rights 
(p. 10) | 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 
Discrimination against mind 
groups in our country is a sore sp 
Negroes, Jews, Catholics, Mexica 
Puerto Ricans, American Indians } 
been subjected to various econd 
social, and political abuses. It is ¢ 
couraging to note, however, that p 
ress is being made in various areagsy} 
cluding education, government sé 
athletics, and non-segregated fp 
housing. There is no complete 4 
ment on the best ways of elimin 
all forms of discrimination. Prog 
include legislation to insure a fairt 
for all groups, more widespread wit 
standing of findings of anthropold 
on race, recognition that generalizat 
about a group are invalid, and @ 
ciation of the important contrilig i 
made by members %f all groups. * 


Activities 

1. Make a list of members of 8 
ity groups who have made impé@ 
contributions to America. Describé 
contribution of each. 7 

2. Prepare a short talk on inte 
tural relations in our community. 
cate hopeful signs and suggestion 
bettering human relations, if imp 
ment is necessary. 





Answers to World Week Quiz page 

I. Special Districts: 1-O; 2-F; 3-Oj 
5-O; 6-F; 7-O; 8-F. 

Il. Hawaii: a-1; b-2; c-2; a-Si e-l 

Ill. U. N. Agencies: a-1; b-5; 
e-4; f-7. 
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117 CASH PRIZES 
$50... $30... $25 
$15...$10...$5 
138 MERCHAN. 
DISE PRIZES — 
Radio Electronic 
Tools and Equipment 
Power Tools for 
Woodworking 








| a total of 
250 prizes 


All these for the Student. Winners 





First Prize, Cast Aluminum 
1948 Scholastic Industrial 
Arts Award 


of the Scholastic 


1949 Industrial Arts Awards 


Furniture Making There’s still time to make even an elaborate project 


Wood Carving if you go to work on it RIGHT NOW. 


Weed Turning Look over the list of classifications at left. If you 


have not already started your project, decide what you 


Wood Patternmaking will enter. Remember, NOW is the time to make your 


Machine Shop plans if you want a chance at these fine prizes. 


Wrought Copper and Brass These organizations sponsor classifications 


and offer valuable awards: : 
Wrought Aluminum 
and Cast Aluminum 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


Detta MAnuracturinc Div. or RocKWELL MANUFACTURING Co. 
LAFAYETTE RapDIo 


Plastics 


STRATHMORE Paper Co. Hicers InK Co., INc. 


ee rents Be sure you enter this year’s Scholastic Industrial Arts 


Mechanical Drawing Awards. Ask your Industrial Arts or your vocational trade 
and industrial education teacher to write for a rules book- 


let to: 


SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS. 


7 EAST 12TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
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Is Your Everyday Job 


OUR FRONT COVER: This bone-chilling scene is 
Mt. Fairweather Range in Alaska. The Navy 
planés~are photo-mapping 30,000 square miles 





BROTHERHOOD 


By Nelson A. Rockefeller 





ROTHERHOOD is the spirit of religion in action and the es- 

sence of democracy. Both Christianity and Judaism revolve 

around the common teachings of respect for every child of 
God. We believe that God is the Father of all men and therefore 
all men are brothers. This spiritual concept is the binding force 
of our disrupted world and when everything else is said and 
done, there stands the bedrock foundation of the unity of 
mankind. 6 

Brotherhood is a very personal thing. It involves our attitudes, 
what we feel and think about others. It also involves action, how 
we act in relation to others. The strength of Brotherhood as a 
force is the sum total of its expression through each individual 
person. Each of us, therefore, must accept for himself the respon- 
sibility of brotherhood in his own life. This means we must each 
constantly examine our own thinking and actions. When think- 
ing of others, we must ask ourselves, “Do I really understand 
what he is doing and why?” Concerning our own attitudes and 
actions, we must ask, “Are they fair?” A united America based 
on true brotherhood demands the sustained effort of every indi- 
vidual. 

Today we find ourselves, as a nation, in a position of world 
responsibility unequaled in history. In order to give the moral 
leadership which is essential if free men and nations are to sur- 
vive, we must so conduct ourselves as to inspire the respect and 
confidence of people in other lands. 

Brotherhood Week is proclaimed as a period when we rededi- 
cate ourselves to the fundamental principles of brotherhood as 
we know them through our respective religious traditions and 
democratic heritage. 


@ February 20 to 27 is BROTHERHOOD WEEK, the period sponsored 
annually by the National Conference of Christians and Jews to remind 
us that America’s motto is “E Pluribus Unum’—“‘Out of Many, One.” 
Out of many creeds, colors, nationalities, and beliefs we weld the one 
great fraternity of American democracy! But, as is brought home to us so 
well in this special message by Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, Chairman of the 
national committee for Brotherhood Week this year, Brotherhood is not 
just a slogan, an ideal to be practiced once a year. It’s a personal obli- 
gation of every one of us 24 hours a day, 365 days a year. 

To help us think out these great problems, and to see their bearing 
on America and the world today, the editors have brought together in 
this issue several closely related features, particularly the article on the 
Specialized Agencies of the United Nations; the “Great Issue’ on 
Human Rights, by Mr. Knowlton; and the short story, “February After- 
noon,” starting on page 17. 
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of the Alaska “panhandle” to check up on 
water-power and poper-pulp resources. See 
Official U. S. Navy photograph, “ 


ALASK.: 





Future Unlimited — 


49TH STATE? A new star for 
A Old Glory? 
Alaska and Hawaii are running 
a friendly race for that honor. Both 
hope to become states. Last spring, for 
the first time in history, Congress seri- 
ously considered giving statehood to 
these two Pacific regions. A bill to give 
statehood to Alaska received approval 
of the House of Representatives Public 
Lands Committee. The bill never came 
to a vote of the full House. The House 
passed a bill to make Hawaii a state, 
but the bill was not acted upon in the 
Senate. 

“Perhaps we'll succeed in 1949,” say 
advocates of statehood in both Alaska 
and Hawaii 

Hawaii, as we shall see in next 
week’s article of this “Overseas Amer- 
ica” series, has a larger population and 
longer experience in self government 


than Alaska. 


Should Alaska Be a State? 


In this article, we'll take a look at 
Alaska’s claim to statehood. Alaska, far 
larger than Hawaii in area, is also far 
richer in natural resources. It is closer 
to the states of the United States. 
Alaska is our only possession on the 
mainland of North America. 

Nearly three years ago Secretary of 
the Interior Julius A. Krug declared: 
“I believe Alaska is ready for statehood 
now.” The Democrats, who control 
Congress, favored “immediate” state- 
hood for both Alaska and Hawaii in 
the platform for their Presidential cam- 
paign of 1948. The Republican plat- 
form favored “eventual” statehood. 

Yet it is uncertain what action Con- 
gress will take. Some Congressmen be- 


lieve that a State of Alaska would have- 


too much of a voice in national affairs. 
This is the reason: Alaska, with about 
as many people as Glendale, California 


(population 97,000), would have two 
Senators and a Representative. 

Some people also believe it is unwise 
to admit a state that does not border on 
any other state. Alaska is 500 miles 
from the nearest state (Washington). 

Now let’s see what statehood would 
mean for the people of Alaska. 

Statehood would bring Alaska much 
greater control of its affairs than it now 
enjoys. Alaska, like Hawaii, is an “or- 
ganized territory*.” It has its own elect- 
ed legislature. But Alaskans cannot 
choose their governor and some other 
important officials. They are appointed 
by the U. S. President. The governor 
can veto any bill passed by the legisla- 
ture. The U. S. Congress can overrule 
any bill passed by the legislature. Con- 
gress has placed strict limits on the 
power of the Alaska legislature. Con- 
gress forbids the legislature to issue 


* Means word is defined on page 22. 
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Most of Alaska’s chief cities, roads, and railroads are in the sou 
















bonds; control sale of land; make | 
concerning two of Alaska’s chief | 
sources, fish and game; or levy taxes of § 
more than a certain sum. Statehood 
would end these restrictions. 

As citizens of a state, Alaskans could 
vote for President. They could eleg 
two Senators and a member of fhe 
House of Representatives. Today Alaska 
is represented in Washington only bya 
“delegate.” He can speak in the House 
of Representatives but he cannot vote, 

Many Alaskans want these rights of 
self government. Far more important to 
most Alaskans, however, is the economic 
effect of statehood. And on this subject 
there is a hot debate in Alaska. In 1946 
a referendum was held to allow Alas- 




















kans to express an opinion on statehood, | Ketchik 
A total of 9,630 voted in favor of state | view fi 
hood and 6,822 were opposed, 

Those who favor statehood say that | i Alasks 
it will mean greater prosperity for | tyes are 
Alaska. Alaska would share, with all shore el 
other states, in Federal aid for such | (gnnerie: 
purposes as road building and agricul ship ad 
tural experiment stations. As a state (90 } ponstructi 
it is argued), Alaska would have the } tarec in t 
power and feel the need to develop ifs | dares. G, 
territory by building roads, schools, | gatehood 
hospitals, and other facilities which | pusinesse: 
now are lacking. These developments, | there car 
it is claimed, would attract new busi- for the di 
nesses and more people to Alaska. Oppon 

Some other Alaskans—especially those} Alaska c: 
who would have to pay the increased penses o: 
taxes necessary for such projects—bit } Alaska ha 
terly oppose statehood. and indus 
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Federal Writers’ Project Alaska Guide 


Ketchikan, in southeast Alaska: 
view from a steamship at dock. 


to Alaska’s Governor Ernest Gruening, 
taxes are lower in Alaska: than any- 
where else under the American flag. 
Canneries, mining companies, steam- 
ship and airplane lines, trading and 
construction companies, pay few if any 
taxes in the Territory of Alaska, he de- 
dares. Governor Gruening, who favors 
statehood, says that Alaska, and the 
businesses and industries operating 
there, can and should pay more taxes 
for the development of the region. 

Opponents of statehood claim that 
Alaska can’t afford the increased ex- 
penses of statehood. They say that 
Alaska has too few people, businesses, 
and industries. 

In other words: Is Alaska too unde- 
veloped to become a state? Or must 
Alaska become a state in order to be 
developed? 


Resources—and Handicaps 


This ring-around-the-rosy argument 
fums up the problem of Alaska. For 
years we have heard that Alaska is a 
‘nd of opportunity.” It is larger than 
two Texases. It is rich in minerals, oil, 
Water power, lumber, fish, game. It has 
thousands of square miles of good farm 
land. It is a land with an unlimited 
future. But what about the present? 

With all these riches Alaska remains 
a untamed land. Population is increas- 
ing. Yet after 82 years under the U. S. 
fag, Alaska has only about 95,000 peo- 
ple. This is far less than Nevada, the 
list ranking state in population. A third 
of the Alaskans are native Indians, 
Aleuts, and Eskimos. Many Alaska 
Workers are not permanent, year-round 
tesidents. Thousands of miners, fisher- 
Men, and cannery workers come to 
Alaska for the short working season. 
They take their wages back home with 

to the northwestern states. Many 
companies these men work for 
S® owned by men who live outside of 


4 Alaska. Profits, like wages, go. out of 


\ 
the Territory. Most of the land in 
Alaska (98 per cent) is owned by the 
U. S. Government. 

The Territory of Alaska, you see, 
benefits little from the economic activ- 
ity within its borders. 

In a region one fifth as large as the 
U. S., there are only 3,000 miles of 
highway. The only important railroad 
is the U. S. Government-owned Alaska 
Railroad between Seward and Fair- 
banks. It is a single-track line in poor 
condition. The cost of freight shipping 
by water is high. Air transport is impor- 
tant—but it is an expensive substitute 
for roads. With such a transportation 
system, it is no wonder that living costs 
in Alaska are high. 

Our grandfathers thought that Alaska 
was a frozen, desolate, and uninhabit- 
able “icebox.” We know better now. 
Warm Pacific currents give Alaska’s 
southeast coast a mild, rainy climate, 
somewhat like that of coastal Washing- 
ton State. Central Alaska resembles 
northern Minnesota in appearance and 
climate. Even beyond the Arctic Circle 
there is a brief period of summer 
warmth. 

But it takes a hardy pioneer to make 
himself at home in most parts of Alaska. 
Great clouds of mosquitoes buzz like 
dive bombers during the short, hot 
summers of the interior. In winter the 
thermometer plunges to 60 below zero 
and even lower in central and northern 
Alaska. 

Alaska seems far away. Perhaps you 





are thinking: “What does it matter to 
me whether Alaska lacks people, trans- 
portation, industry, and the comforts of 
life?” 

Our military leaders say that it mat- 
ters a great deal. This is why: 

Many military leaders believe any 
future attack upon the United States 
would be likely to come across the 
Arctic, close to or across Alaska. If so, 
Alaska must become our “first line of 
defense.” 


Can We Defend Alaska? 


The Army has about 20,000 officers 
and men in Alaska. They are spread 
all over that vast land. Practically none 
of them are combat troops. The Army’s 


_ Alaska Command believes that it must 


have two regimental* combat teams 
(about 9,000 men) before it can be 
sure of defending Alaska against an at- 
tack. Why doesn’t the Army send those 
two combat teams to Alaska? A recent 
study of Alaska’s military problems, in 
the magazine Foreign Affairs, says 
bluntly: 

“The present population and econ- 
omy are incapable of supporting a mili- 
tary ‘establishment.” 

If we could stand above the North 
Pole and look out at the world, we 
would see that Alaska lies near the cen- 
ter of the land areas of the globe. 
Alaska is closer than California to 
Maine, closer than Hawaii to the Pan- 
ama Canal, closer than New York to 

(Continued on page 16) 
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“Original” Alaskans: A Point Barrow Eskimo explains picture-writing 
on his bow to a neighbor. The pictures tell of experiences on the hunt. 
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Country schoolhouse: A majority of school districts are formed to run a single elementary school like that above. 
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SPECIAL DISTRICTS 


More of them—and less known about 
them—than any of our local governments 


Federal Government .........; 1 
State governments ..........-.- 48 
2s wg. ois 0 wie era wed 3,050 
Towns and townships........ 18,919 

Incorporated places 
(cities, villages) .......... 16,220 
ee eee 38,238 


These are the only divisions of gov- 
ernment that you hear much about in 
a civics course. 

Is this the whole story of American 
government? Are these the only units of 
government we have? 

Fdr from it! In fact, these 38,238 
units are only about one fourth of the 
governments you will find within our 
national borders. 


Special Districts: What and Why 


There are dozens and dozens of 
other kinds of local governments. We 
lump them together under the name 
of special districts. 

Usually a special district is formed 
when people of some small local area 
want a special job done for them. 

An example will help you see what 
we mean. 


In western New York is a community 
of a few hundred people known as 
“Gibson.” Gibson is not a city or a vil- 
lage with its own government. It is 
simply a built-up part of a largely rural 
area, the Town of Corning. 

In the past the people of Gibson had 
their own private water wells. A few 
years ago they decided that they 
wanted a water system to supply the 
whole community. Could they ask the 
Town of Corning to build them a water 
system? Not likely. Farmers and other 
people who live outside of Gibson 
would say: “Why should we pay in- 
creased taxes to build a water system 
that won’t benefit anybody but the peo- 
ple of Gibson?” 

So the people of Gibson got permis- 
sion from the State of New York to 
form the Gibson Water District. Its ter- 
ritory is the little community of Gibson. 
It is governed by a group of local 
people, the Gibson Water District 
Board. This board borrowed money. 
Thus the board paid the cost of drill- 
ing wells on a nearby hillside and the 
cost of laying water mains to the houses 
of Gibson. The board manages the wa- 


ter system. Expenses are paid by “water 
rents.” These are payments by families 
who use the water. 

So Gibson has its water-supply sys 
tem. It is run by a separate little local 
government. And it doesn’t cost the 
Town of Corning anything. 

Most special districts have been or- 
ganized for the same reason. There was 


a job to be done, and no other unit of, 


government would do it. 


“Jack-of-all-trades” 

Special districts do all kinds of jobs 
One of the most important kind of spe 
cial district is the school district. Prob 
ably your school is run by a school dis 
trict. School districts operate nearly all 
of our public schools. Farther on in this 
article we'll have more to say about 
school districts. 

Twenty years ago nearly half of al 
special districts (other than school dis 
tricts) were road or bridge districts 
These are special districts formed i 
rural areas to do one job: build a se 
tion of road, or a certain bridge. A 
majority of these road and bridge dit 
tricts have disappeared. Usually the 
road or bridge, once completed, became 
part of the county or town road system. 
The special district was no longét 
needed. Often it disbanded. . 
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i waterways, operate ports, run li- 
fies, send out forest-fire patrols, and 
sage airports and ferries. Each spe- 
ai district does only one of these jobs. 
special district serves only one 
part of the county. 

pt in the case of school districts, 
s board which governs a special dis- 
fet generally is not elected directly 
bythe people of the district. Usually 
these boards are appointed by officials 
@ some other unit of government. 

Critics of special districts say they 
ually aren’t really necessary. “Some 
@iher.unit of government should be 
handling the job which the special dis- 
trict is doing,” say these critics. “Spe- 
dal districts just increase the number 
of officials. Local government gets more 
complicated.” 

One way in which special districts 
have sometimes proven very useful is 
in dealing with metropolitan problems 
(see Feb. 16 World Week). 

Most metropolitan areas are fenced 
of into dozens, or even hundreds, of 
independent units of local government. 
Often each is suspicious of the others. 
There are so many of them that it is 
hard to get them all to cooperate on 
any kind of project. 


Metropolitan Special Districts 


Enter: the special district. Create a 
special district to carry out the project. 
Make the district’s boundaries large 
enough to cover the metropolitan re- 
gion. That has been done with some 
success in a number of cases. 

A metropolitan sewer district is build- 
ing sewers in the Louisville metropoli- 
tan area. People of the Cleveland area 
may ask the State of Ohio to set up a 
similar sewer district for metropolitan 
Cleveland. The East Bay Municipal 
Utility District suppfies water to nine 
tities, six counties, and 10 other areas 
aound San Francisco. The Massachu- 
setts Metropolitan District Commission 

charge of sewers, water supply, and 
parks throughout the Boston region. 

icago has its Sanitary District, serv- 
ing 4,000,000 people. 

Perhaps the giant of all special dis- 
tticts is the Port of New York Author- 
ity (see Nov. 17, 1948, World Week). 
It builds and operates bridges, tunnels, 

, and waterfront storage build- 
igs in the New York City area—both 
New York State and New Jersey. 





Like most other special districts, 
those in metropolitan areas are usually 
formed for one particular ‘project. ‘Some 
observers say special districts would be 
more useful in solving metropolitan 
problems if they did more than one job. 
Perhaps, it is suggested, such a special 
district should have broad powers over 
transportation, water supply, lighting, 
electric power, sewage, garbage dis- 
posal, and other matters that affect a 
metropolitan region. The Massachusetts 
Metropolitan District, mentioned above, 
is one of the few examples of a special 
district which handles several metropol- 
itan problems. 

Large special districts are often use- 
ful in another way. In flood-control 
work or irrigation programs, for exam- 
ple, the project often must cover the 
whole of a natural region—a river val- 
ley, for instance. No one unit of gov- 
ernment covers the whole area. To 
meet. this problem, many areas have 
set up drainage districts, flood-control 
districts, even mosquito-control dis- 
tricts! 

Every state has special districts. Al- 
together they number more than 8,000, 
without counting school districts. 


The School District 


There are far more school districts 
than all other kinds of local govern- 
ment put together. There are more than 
100,000 school districts in the United 
States. 

New England invented the school 
district. Back in colonial times the New 
England states began to insist on more 
and better schools. Massachusetts and 
other New England colonies ordered 
the towns to provide schools for all 
children living in the town. 

In New England the town was (and 
still is) the chief unit of local govern- 


7 


ment in rural districts. The average 
town, about 20 to 40 square miles in 
area, consists of a closely-settled com- 
munity surrounded by a rural region. 

Many people of the colonial New 
England towns strongly objected to the 
laws requiring town schools. People 
who had no children of school age often . 
said: “Why should I pay taxes to run 
a school for somebody else’s children?” 

The New Englanders found a way 
to get around this opposition. Groups of 
families living in a certain part of a 
town were given the right to set up 
their own local school. The people in 
this fraction-of-a-town formed a special 
little local government (a special dis- 
trict) with just one job: building and 
operating one elementary school. This 
was the birth of the school district. 

Many New Englanders moved west. 
They took their school-district system 
with them and planted it wherever they 
settled. To this day, school districts of 
the New England type flourish clear 
across the northern part of nation, from 
New York to California. 

Some New England states, however, 
have turned their backs on the system 
they invented. Most New England 
school districts have disappeared. To- 
day most of the schools there are man- 
aged as they were originally—by the 
town government. 

The New England type of small 
school district never took root very 
strongly in the South. In the south- . 
eastern United States, school districts 
often have the same area as the county. 

Outside of New England and the 
South, most school districts are quite 
small. The original idea was to have 
a school within walking distance of 
every child. Of course, “walking dis- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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School Districts 71.7% - 


Special Districts 5.0% 


(OTHER THAN 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS) 








Units of Government in the United States, by William Anderson, 
Published by Public Administration Service, 1313 E. 60 St., Chicago 


The complete ‘pie’ represents 100 per cent of all local governments in the 
U. S. “Slices” show proportion of each type. Data is for 1941 but is about 


same today, except that school districts are somewhat fewer. 



















HE United Nations celebrates 
Brotherhood Week fifty-two weeks 
a vear. 

We're not talking now about the 
U.N. Security Council and the General 
Assembly, where harsh debate and fre- 

uent stalemate could hardly be termed 
dyrotherhood.” We're talking about the 
specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions, which have achieved major gains 
in the economic and social fields. These 
many different agencies, in the words 
of Secretary-General Trygve Lie, “are 
part of the same movement; they are 
all working for the United Nations’ 
ideals and purposes. They are all work- 
ing for the people.” 

These specialized agencies are under 
the direction of the 18-nation U.N. 
Economic and Social Council, which is 
now meeting at Lake Success, New 
York, for its eighth session. This article 
presents a quick survey of the tireless, 
constructive work of these United Na- 
tions specialized agencies. 





United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization. “Let there be bread” is 
the motto of the FAO. And this motto 
is steadily being translated into reality. 

Here is one example of FAO’s work. 
Each year millions of farm animals in 
Asia and Africa are cut down by rinder- 
pest—the “black plague” of cattle. In 
China FAO technicians and Chinese 
scientists cooperated in developing two 
new types of rinderpest vaccine. Al- 
ready, in face of many difficulties, one 
half million head of cattle and buffalo 
have been inoculated. 

Faced with the problem of finding 
food for additional mouths in a world 
whose fields are still scarred by war, 
FAO intensified in 1948 its two-edged 
program of increasing output and im- 
proving distribution of the products of 
farms, forests, and fisheries. 

Hybrid corn seed, which has revolu- 


United Nations specialized agencies make 


steady progress on world-wide fronts 


They Work for All the World 
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Wide World 


Plenty of ‘‘food” for thought at FAO wheat conference: L. to r., U. S. Sec’y of 
Agriculture C. F. Brannan, Britain's T. A. Sheed, Russia‘s Sergei A. Borisov. 


tionized corn production in parts of the 
United States, was sent by FAO in 1948 
for distribution to 18 countries in Eu- 
rope and the Near East. When a blight 
attacked Italy’s chestnut trees—impor- 
tant for both food and timber—FAO 
helped the country obtain blight-resis- 
tant strains from China. 

In Siam an FAO mission recommended 
methods of increasing rice output. In 
Venezuela another FAO mission inves- 
tigated palms and other plants as pos- 
sible sources of edible fats and oils, long 
lacking in Venezuelan diets. 

In addition, FAO sponsored interna- 
tional conferences to expand the yield 
of cereals and wood; inaugurated ex- 
tensive programs of deep-well irrigation 
and drainage projects throughout the 
Middle East; established field demon- 
stration schools in Europe and Asia on 
modernizing agricultural methods. 

The program for 1949 includes: (1) 
The convening of an international con- 
ference in Washington to negotiate an- 
other world wheat agreement to bring 
stability to the marketing of this vital 
bread grain (see issues of Dec. 8, 1948, 
and Feb. 16, 1949); (2) The creation 
of an International Rice Commission to 





study technical aspects of rice produc- 
tion and distribution in Asia; (3) The 
establishment of an Indo-Pacific Fish- 
eries Council. 





United Nations Educational, Scientif- 
ic and Cultural Organization. UNESCO 
believes that “peage must be founded 
not only on political and economic co 
operation but also on intellectual and 
moral solidarity.” The varied accom 
plishments of UNESCO ranged from 
the restoration of war-damaged schools 
to exploration of a vast, little known 
jungle. To date an estimated $200; 
000,000 in supplies—books, microscopes, 
typewriters, even pencils—have been 


contributed to war-devastated countries.- 


UNESCO is helping in “pilot-project 
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& will be undertaken this year in 
@u and China. 

UNESCO last year brought teachers 
@ many countries together to exchange 
yews on “Education for a World So- 
ciety” at three “workshop” courses in 
london, Prague, and New York. Edu- 
tional missions are to be sent this 
year to Afghanistan, and later to the 
Philippines and Hungary. 

UNESCO promotes an “exchange of 
persons” among nations through~ 200 
fellowships for scientists, educators, 
museum personnel, and librarians. 

The International Institute of the 
Hylean Amazon was founded in 1948 
wy UNESCO. Through the Institute, 
wih headquarters at Manaus, Brazil, 
iilernational teams of scientists will in- 
Witigate the Hylean Amazon—a rich 
tural laboratory almost as large as the 
@iire United States. 


WHO AD 


World Health Organization.‘ WHO 
declared war in 1948 on three of man- 
kinds worst enemies: malaria, tuber- 
qilosis, and venereal diseases. Its goals 
ae: (1) control of malaria, which 
stikes about 300,000,000 people each 
year, and kills 3,000,000 of them; (2) 
a world-wide campaign against tuber- 
culosis, which takes about 5,000,000 
lives each year; (3) an intensive drive 
against venereal diseases, stressing in- 
ceased use of penicillin. ; 

A unique scheme operated by WHO 
isits watchdog service to guard against 
the spread of disease. An epidemiologi- 
al intelligence station in Singapore, for 
«ample, receives information from 334 
seaports and airports, then relays it to 
port authorities, aircraft and ships at 
sea via 12 radio stations in the Orient. 

In Greece WHO succeeded in re- 
ducing the malaria rate from 80 per 
tent to five per cent. In China WHO 
experts are helping in the control of 
plague, tuberculosis, and cholera. In 

iopia sanitation facilities are being 
improved and local first-aid personnel 
tained. Medical missions have been 
sent to Poland, Finland, the Philippines. 








International Refugee Organization. 
Last year was the turning point in the 
of thousands of men and women 
Who had spent the war years in slave 





displaced persons centers. By the end 
of the year 374,000 refugees either had 
returned to their former countries or 
had found new homes and new jobs in 
more than 70 nations—thanks to IRO. 

But there are still some 800,000 per- 
sons who are awaiting chances to return 
home or to go abroad. 

During 1948 the organization kept 
598,000 refugees alive by providing 
housing and food in IRO centers. It 
offered legal protection and resettle- 
ment assistance to some 350,000 others 
who were able to maintain themselves. 
Vocational training was offered so that 
workers might prepare for jobs in new 
countries. Outside the camps, IRO con- 
tinued its search for missing civilians— 
including 320,000 children—who dis- 
appeared during the war. 

In 1949 IRO hopes to resettle 380,000 
more refugees and to return to their 
former homes some 57,000 others. It 
has organized a world-wide transpor- 
tation network of airplanes, trains, and 
30 ships under charter—the largest mass 
civilian transportation system in the 
world to help resettle DPs. 


ILO 


International Labor Organization. 
The ILO was founded long before the 
U.N. itself, but agreed to become part 
of the U.N. in 1946, Its motto is; “If 
you wish for peace, work for justice.” 

At its 3lst General Conference at 
San Francisco last summer, the ILO 
approved a declaration which will— 
once ratified by member states—guar- 
antee to employee and employer alike 
the right to form and join organizations 
of their own choosing. 

At another conference an interna- 
tional model safety code was adopted 
as a guide in framing of factory regu- 
lations. Reporting that “more people 
were killed or injured on production 
lines during the war than on the battle- 
front,” the ILO called for international 
action to reduce such manpower losses. 





International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation. ICAO first came into the lime- 
light in the autumn of 1947 when one 
of its weather ships, the U.S. Coast 
Guard Cutter Bibb rescued 69 passen- 
gers of the Bermuda Sky Queen after 
that plane was forced down at sea. A 
second rescue, this time of the crew of 
a Norwegian freighter, was effected by 
another ICAO weather ship in January, 
1948. 

Less publicized than these dramatic 
rescues is the day-to-day routine work 
of the ICAO, The organization now 









maintains eight weather stations in the 
North Atlantic. It supplies weather in- 
formation for trans-Atlantic flights. 
ICAO’s function is to act as a sort of 
“traffic cop” on the international air 
lanes. It will make safety rules for 
world-wide commercial air travel and 
see to it that they are observed. It also 
hopes to reach agreements among na- 
tions on such questions as rates, uni- 
form safety devices, and air routes. 


International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (World .Bank). In 
1947 the World Bank concentrated on 
postwar reconstruation. It made all its 
loans in that field. In 1948, however, 


development loans for new industrial 


and agricultural projects were granted 
for the first time. 

Two loans, totaling $16,000,000, both 
guaranteed by the government of Chile, 
were approved for hydroelectric proj- 
ects and the purchase of farm ma- 
chinery. In addition $12,000,000 was 
loaned to four Dutch shipping firms for 
the purchase of cargo vessels that will 
help restore the war-damaged Dutch 
shipping fleet. The total amount loaned 
by the World Bank up to January 1, 
1949, was $525,000,000. 


International Monetary Fund (World 
Fund). The World Fund is working in 
two major fields. First, it maintains a 
pool of currency paid in by member 
nations. From this pool a nation can 
buy, for its own currency or gold, the 
foreign exchange needed for imports 
and other transactions. By November, 
1948, the World Fund has sold cur- 
rency equivalent to $648,933,380.91 in 
41 individual transactions involving 14 
countries. 

Second, the World Fund has offered 
technical advice to governments. Ex- 
perts have been sent to 42 of the Fund’s 
47 member nations to study their mon- 
etary problems and suggest budgetary 
reforms. 

To round out the picture, there are 
two more specialized agencies: The 
Universal Postal Union (UPU), estab- 
lished on October 9, 1874, which unites 
member nations for the reciprocal ex- 
change of mail (88 countries belong to 
it); and, the International Telecommu- 
nication Union (ITU), established De- 
cember 9, 1932, which regulates inter- 
national radid, telegraph, and telephone 
services (membership: 72 countries). 

A specialized agency in preparatory 
stage is the International Trade Organ- 
ization (ITO). Its ~—e is to promote 
the expansion of world trade by reduc- 
ing tariffs and other trade barriers. A 
charter for the ITO was completed at - 
the Havana Conference in March, 
1948. It must be ratified by 20 coun- 
tries before April, 1949. The U. S Sen- 
ate will act on the charter shortly. 
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LL human beings, says the Decla- 
ration of Independence, are en- 
titled to certain basic privileges 


such as “life, liberty, and the pursuit ' 


of happiness.” But the real “great 
issue” in this article is: What shall we 
do about the rights of people who 
differ in certain ways from those 
around them, and for that reason are 
frequently denied privileges which the 
majority automatically have? 

More particularly, what should be 
done about prejudice and discrimina- 
tion against Negroes, Jews, Indians, 
Latin-Americans, Orientals, Catholics, 
or the foreign-born in general? First 
of all, let’s examine the present status 
of each of these “minority groups” to 
discover, if we can, how the relation- 
ship between it and the rest of our 
population came to be a problem. 


One Tenth of the Nation 

Of our population of 147,000,000, 
about 14,000,000 are Negroes or peo- 
ple of partly Negrg ancestry. Negroes 
were first brought to the colonies in 
1619. They had been stolen from 
their African homes by slave traders. 
In slavery days they were given no 
opportunity to improve themselves 
through education. 

After the War between the States, 
the newly freed Negroes had a hard 
time. Efforts on the part of Northern 
officials and troops to give Negroes lo- 
cal authority in the South served only 
to embitter the Southern whites. The 
Fifteenth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution, which made it il- 
legal to deny or abridge the right to 
vote “on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude,” was 
dodged or disobeyed. In many ways 
and places it still is. 

Throughout the country Negroes 
commonly live in separate neighbor- 
hoods from white people, with poorer 
accommodations, chiefly because they 
cannot rent or buy houses elsewhere. 
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How often do we 
realize that three people out 


of four in the world are of colored races? 


Human Rights 


a 
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How Can We Improve Group Relations? 


In eighteen states Negro and white 
children go to separate schools. Negroes 
are usually compelled to ride in sepa- 
rate coaches or in prescribed parts 
of buses or street cars in the Southern 
States. This is the so-called Jim Crow 
system. Hotels, restaurants, and thea- 
ters catering to whites exclude Negroes, 
no matter how cultivated or distin- 
guished they may be. Both in the 
South and in the North, Negroes in 
the main can get only the humbler and 
lower-paying jobs. 


Anti-Semitism 


Somewhat less than five million of 
our people are Jewish. For many cen- 
turies the Jews have lacked a home 
nation. In central and eastern Europe 
they have been viciously persecuted. 
Thousands of years ago they took 
Palestine from the nomadic tribes who 
inhabited it. Later they were ejected 
by the Romans and scattered through 
the world. To many it seems appro- 
priate that the troubled land of Pales- 
tine, or part of it, should again be- 
come a Jewish nation—Israel. 

But the Jewish problem in America 
is not the problem of Zionism. It lies 
in the hostility of many non-Jewish 
people toward Jews. This attitude is 
not easy to explain, for Jews have been 
patriotic citizens of America since be- 
fore the Revolution. And Jewish mu- 
sicians, writers, and scientists have 
contributed more than their share to 
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By Philip A. Knowlton 


the enrichment of modern _ living, 
In part, anti-Semitism, as we call 
prejudice against Jews, comes from un- 
willingness to accept people who do 
not worship God in the prevailing man- 
ner—even though Christianity grew out 
of Judaism. In part, it results from 
jealousy of the ability of Jewish people 
to succeed in the commercial pursuits in 
which many of them engage. In part, 
it comes from attributing to all Jews 
traits that people think they have ob 
served in individuals. But if every group 
were put in the doghouse for the u- 
pleasant traits of its most objectionable 
members, we'd all live in kennels! 
Whereas discrimination against Ne 
groes is political, economic, and social, 
discrimination aganst Jews is largely 
social. Many vacation resorts, clubs, 
colleges, and residential neighborhoods 
are “restricted” in the sense of admis- 
sion being denied to Jews, or limited 
to a “quota.” Except in the case of 
private clubs, this is usually illegal. 


Other Groups 


Our white settlers, with their larger 
numbers and more advanced culture, 
took millions of square miles of land 
from the Indians. Some they got by 
trickery; mest they just grabbed. The 
Indians have been treated all the way 
from very well to very badly. Discrim 
ination against Indians today consists 
largely of failure to give economic 
justice and opportunity to a displaced 
group. 

Orientals—Chinese and Japanese- 
migrated freely to the United: States 
prior to the series of Exclusion Ads 
that began in 1882. At first they were 
welcomed because of their willingness 
to work for low wages. Later, and for 
exactly the same reason, Americal 
laborers came to fear their competition 
and further immigration was forbidden 
During World War II, loyal Japanese 
American citizens were subjected to 
hardships and official persecution that 
German-American citizens escaped. 

Strangest of all is prejudice 
on difference in religion. Sometimes the 


only difference between the high-hatt™ . 
SO sclves 


and the high-hattee is whether 
church immerses its converts or kie 
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to pray. You and I may go to a church 
having a pastor or a rector, or perhaps 
tono church at all, and think we are 
better than the people next door who 
are ministered to by a priest! It is just 
such foolishness that makes it impossi- 
ble for a Catholic candidate to win the 
Presidency. 

In- Europe anti-Semitism became 
mass murder. In America it is a kind 
of poisonous snobbery, hurtful chiefly 
to the offender because it shows up his 
littleness. Our treatment of many In- 
dians, Mexicans, and Japanese in our 
midst is no credit to us. We need a 
sharp jolt to our public and personal 
consciences if the rights of these groups 
are to be generally recognized. 

But of all the sub-problems that I 
have mentioned, that of Negro-white- 
relations is by far the most acute. 
Mostly, resentment smolders, but now 
and then it blazes up into riot or local 
war. The problem is no longer one 
chiefly of the South. It is in many ways 
more serious in New York, Chicago, 
and Detroit than in New Orleans, Bir- 
mingham, and Atlanta. 


Hopeful Signs 


Are we on our way toward a so- 
lution of it? There are signs that public 
‘pinion, at least, is moving. An amaz- 
mg number of hard-hitting plays and 
hovels are being written on this sub- 
leet. More Negroes are voting every 
year. Artificial barriers like the poll 
lax and the “white primary” are being 
ly eliminated by the states 

ves. 
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Negroes are achieving equality of 
economic opportunity partly by im- 
proved vocational education, partly by 
industry’s need of manpower. When 
they don’t, more often than not it is 
because of unwillingness on the part 
of white labor to give them social 
recognition. But Social acceptance is 
won very slowly by a group that was 
treated for centuries as an inferior 
caste. Freedom from social taboos is 
the last freedom to be won. Negroes 
have made great gains in this respect 
in the eighty-six years of their freedom 
—a very short period in history. 


“The Tyranny of Words” 


If relations are fo be further im- 
proved, whites and Negroes, Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews alike must free 
themselves from what has aptly been 
called the tyranny of words. We need 
good will on all sides, for minorities 
can be intolerant too. 

We must listen to the anthropolo- 
gists and the psychologists as well as 
to the orators. Anthropologists, who 
study mankind and his ways, tell us 
that the idea of “caste,” or a fixed 
class from which one can never emerge, 
does not exist anywhere in human 
nature. Psychologists, who study the 
human mind and measure its abilities, 
tell us that no racial group, given the 
same economic and social advantages, 


is “superior” or “inferior” to another 
It is only individuals who differ greatly 
in ability and attainments. Group 
ferences, if they exist, are not “in- 
born,” but can be gradually changed 
by improvements in the “environment,” 
or surroundings. 

Educators who have made a special 
study of the psychology of prejudice 
have come to some conclusions about 
it; although much more research is 
needed. In general they agree that 
many oldsters are hopelessly “set in 
their ways,” but that children are not 
naturally born prejudiced. They be- 
lieve that “exhortation” (preaching 
and appealing with lofty slogans of 
good will and unity) is not usually sue- 
cessful in changing people’s minds. 
They believe that facts are important 
to counteract false rumors and to give 
people a correct basic knowledge about 
race and nationality. 

The right kind of emotional attitudes 
—friendly feelings toward other people 
—are even more important. Therefore 
psychologists find that -the arts and 
religious experiences have great influ- 
ence in education for better group un- 
derstanding. A good movie like “The 
Best Years of Our Lives” or “Gentle- 
man’s Agreement,” a moving novel 
like Cry the Beloved Country, the 
singing of Marian Anderson, the play- 
ing of Yehudi Menuhin, or even a 
“Superman” comic strip—can often do 
more to promote good will than an en- 
cyclopedia full of knowledge. It is fine, 
too, when children of different re- 
ligious faiths can see and hear rituals 
and songs of other groups. 

Most important of all experiences, 
however, in breaking down prejudice 
is that- of participation of different 
groups in common activities for a com- 
mon purpose. Many white boys who 
fought in the same trenches and on 
the same ships with Negro boys and 
Nisei (Japanese-Americans) during 
World War II found that they soon 
forgot all about their differences. Bul- 
lets and bombs draw no color line, So 
too, in factories, labor unions, churches, 
school activities, big league baseball 
and college football, it has been found 
that people of different races usually 
cooperate in complete harmony when 
working together for a common object. 

Many questions of public policy in 
the field of race relations are controver- 
sial. There are honest differences of 
opinion, for example, over whether all 
phases of President Truman’s program 
of civil rights should be enacted by the 
Federal Congress. 

(Concluded on pagp 21) 


Great Issues Facing High School Students: Vil 





















































































NGRESS AT WORK 

ERP REPORTS TO CONGRESS. 
April 1 will mark the first anni- 
versary of the European Recovery 


Program—America’s plan to help 
Europe help herself economically. 


The ERP (originally called the “Mar- 
‘shall Plan”) was first proposed by 

‘former Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall, in June, 1947. It was ap- 
proved by Congress a year later. The 
beneficiaries of the ERP are 16 Western 
European countries plus the three 
Western zones of Germany. ‘Russia 
and her satellites refused to partici- 
pate. 

How well did the ERP do during its 
first year? Paul G. Hoffman, Economic 
Cooperation Administrator, summarized 
the results for Congress. Here are 
some of the gains he noted: 

The output of factories and mines in 
Marshall Plan countries is now equal 
to the pre-war level; steel production 
in these countries (except Western Ger- 
many) is now above pre-war level; and 
crops are a fifth higher than in 1947. 

In addition to (or more correctly, 
partly as.a result of) these impressive 
economics gains was the all-important 
political gain—the advance of commu- 
nism in Western Europe was halted. 
As W. Averell Harriman, ECA’s “roving 
ambassador,” put it, “the spread of 
tyranny has been arrested.” 

How much did the ERP-Year One 
cost Uncle Sam? Congress appropriated 
$5,055,000,000 for the first year of the 
ERP. Now President Truman’s Ad- 
ministration has placed before Congress 
a bill to continue the program fomits 
second phase. 

It asks for a total of $5,430,000,000 
for 15. months—$1,150,000,000 for the 
period from April 1 to June 30, 1949; 
and $4,280,000,000 for the fiscal year 
from July 1, 1949 to June 30, 1950. 

This represents a considerable _re- 
duction in cost from last year. Because 
grain and other commodity prices are 
now falling in the U.S. it is possible 
that further reductions in ERP outlays 
can be made. 





TIGHTENING THE RULES. 
First steps to impose stricter limits 
on debate in the Senate were 
taken by the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee. 


The committee approved, 10-3, a change 
in the rule of cloture, or limitation on 
debate adopted in 1917. 

Normally Senators may speak on leg- 
islation as long as they wish. Sometimes 
a few Senators talk for hours or days to 
prevent action on a bill favored by the 
majority. This practice is known as fili- 
bustering. 
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THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 
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Manning in The Bridgeport Post 
Whose Zoo? Cartoonist shows why attempts to 
reorganize Government may run into trouble. 


The 1917 cloture rule provides, in 
effect, that two thirds of the Senators 
may vote to limit debate. Last year, 
however, it was found that this rule had 
loopholes which prevented it from being 
effective against filibustering. 

The present Senate committee rec- 
ommendation would plug up these loop- 
holes, to make the earlier cloture rule 
effective on any occasion, The Senate 
will consider the committee’s recom- 
mendation later this month, 

What's Behind It: In the Senate’s 
history, Senators have filibustered on a 
wide variety of measures. But in recent 
years, the spotlight has fallen on the 
filibustering of Southern Senators against 
anti-poll tax, anti-lynching, or fair em- 
ployment practices legislation. 

Northern Democrats and most Repub- 
licans have agreed to attempt to enact 
at least parts of this “civil rights” legis- 
lation this year. But they realize that a 
filibuster could block these moves. That 
is why the tightening of debate limita- 
tion is being put forward first. 

Spokesmen for Southern Senators 
have offered to compromise, saying that 
they would accept a “gag” on debate on 
the condition that a three-fourths (in- 
stead -of two-thirds) majority were re- 
quired, 

If this is not accepted, Southern Sen- 
ators threaten to filibuster against the 
change which would end filibustering. 
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INVADERS FROM MARS- 
AGAIN! A simple radio program 
in Quito, Ecuador, last week re- 
called for the parents of many of 
you an unforgettable evening ten 
years ago. 
In Ecuador on February 13, the Quito 
radio station presented a radio version 
of H. G. Wells’ The War of the Worlds, 
a fantasy about an invasion from Mars, 
The broadcast, made to appear as if 
the invasion was taking place in Quito, 
was so real that it drove thousands of 
hysterical Ecuadorians into the streets, 

When these people finally learned 
that they had been hoaxed, mobs of 
them wrecked the building housing the 
radio station, Before troops with tanks 
and tear gas could restore order, six 
persons were killed in the rioting. 

Sound fantastic? Let us take you 
back to October 30, 1938, right here in 
the United States. 

That evening Orson Weiles presented 
to a nationwide audience his realistic 
version of The War of the Worlds, 
placing the Martian invasion in northem 
New Jersey. Within several minutes, 
police and newspaper  switchboards 
were jammed with calls from anxious 
listeners. Within half an hour, hun 
dreds had fled their homes, In New 
Jersey, farmers with shotguns went out 
into the fields to defy the “invaders” to 
the death. 

John Houseman, who assisted Welles 
in the radio dramatization, recently re- 
told one story from the broadcast. They 
received a letter reading, “I thought the 
best thing to do was to go away. So 
I took three dollars and twenty-five 
cents out of my savings and bought a 
ticket. 

“After I had gone sixty miles I knew 
it was a play. Now I don’t have money 
left for the shoes I was saving up fot. 
Will you please have someone send me 
a pair of black shoes size 9B?” 

“We did,” recalls Houseman, 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


TEMPORARY DUTY FOR 
“IKE.” General Dwight D. Eisem 
hower is back in the: Army agai 


It’s only a temporary job. He’s on leave 
from his job as president of Columbit 
University. He will try to straignte® 
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lt some of the rivalries among the 
Amy, Navy, and Air Force—rivalries 
that didn’t die when the services were 
gficially “unified” two years ago. 

The armed forces have a single ci- 
vilian head (Secretary of Defense 
James Forrestal) but no single military 
head. The top military authority is the 
joint Chiefs of Staff, composed of the 
top officers of the three services. 

The Joint Chiefs have been unable 
fo agree on major problems of strategy. 
General Eisenhower will serve tempo- 
rarily as presiding officer for the Joint 
Chiefs. He willthave no vote, but his 
prestige as a “military elder statesman” 
may bring about more harmony. 

President Truman reportedly plans to 
ask Congress to create a single Chief 
of Staff, with power over all the armed 
forces, 





RADAR FENCE. As things stand 
today, an airplane bombing raid 
might catch the United States 
completely by surprise. So says 
the Air Force. 
The Air Force wants to build a network 
of radar warning stations covering the 
continental United States and Alaska. 
A subcommittee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives Armed Services Committee 
has approved the program. 

The project calls for assigning 8,300 
service men to radar stations at secret 
locations. Anether 13,000 reserves 
would be ready to man emergency posts. 
The program might eventually be tied 
in with Canadian radar defense, 

At key points, such as major indus- 
trial plants and defense locations, the 
proposed system would give warning 
of possible attack when planes were 
about 300 miles away. 

Even if detected at a range of 300 
miles, many of today’s bombing planes 
would be less than an hour's flying 
time from their targets. 








THE ADMINISTRATION 


“ROVING NEGO- 
TIATOR.”’ Dr. 
Philip C. Jessup, 
Professor of Inter- 
national ._Law at 
Columbia Univer- 
sity, was named by 
President Truman 
to act as “roving 
negotiator” for the 
United States at 
future interna- 
tional conferences. 

The 52-year-old Columbia professor 
is an old hand at negotiating. He rep- 
resented the U.S. at sessions of various 
United Nations bodies, Until a few 
weeks ago, Dr. Jessup served as U.S. 
deputy delegate on the U.N. Security 
Council. In this capacity he took a 
leading part in the debate about the 
Soviet blockade of Berlin. 

Dr. Jessup is believed to be the first 
of several roving negotiators whom 
President Truman is expected to ap- 
point in the near future. These ambas- 
sadors-at-large will be “on call” to help 
represent the United States at various 
international gatherings. 

The main purpose in creating the 
new posts is to enable the Secretary of 
State to "remain in Washington as the 
principal foreign affairs adviser to the 
President, instead of spending much of 
his time away from the Capital, 


IN THE 48 STATES 


MIGHTY ROLLER COASTER. 
A plan to ship coal and iron ore 
by a 130-mile belt-conveyor has 
startled the steel industry. 


The heart of the steel industry is in the 
region between Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Cleveland, Ohio. Lifeblood of the steel 
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perior area and coal from mines near 
Pittsburgh (gray area on map). 

It costs $1.27 a ton to ship iron ore 
by railroad from Lorain, Ohio, to 
Youngstown, It costs $2.29 a ton to- 
ship coal by railroad from East Liver- 
pool to Youngstown. 

Harry B, Stewart Jr., who runs a 
small Ohio railroad, thinks he knows a 
cheaper way to ship iron and coal, This 
month he formed a company to build 
the world’s longest “endless belt” con- 
veyor, If his plan works—and it’s still 
a long way from reality—he figures he 
can save steelmen up to half of their 
iron ore shipping costs and up to two 
thirds on coal, 

Before the project “pays off,” the 
company must: (1) Get permission from 
the state of Ohio to build the “rubber 
road” from Lake Erie to the Ohio 
River, with branches to Cleveland and 
Youngstown (see map); (2) obtain a 
staggering list of materials, including 
more conveyor belting than the entire 
belting industry produced last year; (3) 
proyide tremendous electric power 
(more than the entire city of Akron, 
Ohio, uses). 

Stewart would also have to get 
enough business to keep the belts run- 
ning almost constantly. (The belts 
would be able to carry as much as half 
of all the ore dug at Lake Superior 
mines, and a large part of the Pitts- 
burgh coal output.) 

From the outside, the conveyor would 
look like a great corrugated-steel snake, 
supported on 22-foot steel trestles (pic- 
ture at left). 

Inside the tube (center pictures), a 
rubber conveyor belt would travel at 
seven miles per hour, That part of the 
belt moving north would carry coal. 
The other half of the belt, moving 
south, would carry iron, At transfer 
points every 2,000 feet, the ore and 
coal would tumble from one belt sec- 
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industry is iron ore from the Lake S tion to the next (center picture, top). 
a oP. 
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| NEWS (Continued) 


HOME RUN FOR GARDELLA? 
Organized baseball was stunned 
by a “line drive” batted out by 
the United States Court of Ap- 


peals. 


Uncle Sam’s official “umpires” ordered 
the Federal District Court to re-try the 
$300,000 lawsuit of Danny Gardella, 
suspended New York Giant outfielder, 
against Baseball Commissioner “Happy” 
Chandler. 

More than money is at stake, If Gar- 
della wins his case, organized baseball 
will have to make some drastic changes 
in its player contracts. 

The bone of contention is the “re- 
serve clause.” This clause binds a play- 
er to the club with which he signed his 
original contract. ‘It forbids him to play 
or bargain with any other club, until 
he has been traded or released. Accord- 
ing to baseball officials, the “reserve 
clause” is the key to the entire structure 
of organized baseball. 

Gardella was one of a number of 
players who “jumped” the major leagues 
in 1946 to play with the “outlaw” Mex- 
ican League. As a result he was sus- 
pended from organized baseball for 
five years. 

Upon returning to the United States 
two years later, Gardella discovered he 
could not play baseball in any organized 
league—major or minor. By leaving 
without permission of the Giants, he 
had violated the reserve clause. 

Gardella promptly filed a $300,000 


lawsuit against baseball for depriving 


him of a means of livelihood, When a . 


Federal District Court dismissed the 
claim, the suspended outfielder went to 
a United States Court of Appeals. 

The Court of Appeals decided that 
the reserve clause could be considered 
illegal and that organized baseball could 
be considered. a “monopoly,” the case 
was then turned back to the Federal 
District Court for trial, 

If the District Court now approves 
Gardella’s claim, it is believed that base- 
ball officials will carry the case to the 
Supreme Court for final decision. 


DEMOCRACY FORUM. High 
school students from 12 states 
heard distinguished American 
leaders outline the values and re- 
sponsibilities of democratic free- 
dom. 


The 130 student leaders from 65 schools 
were gathered in New York for a three- 
day Columbia College Forum on De- 
mocracy. 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, presi- 
dent of Columbia University now on 
leave in Washington (see above) 
warned of a “constant drift toward cen- 
tralized bureaucratic government.” He 
said the nation seems too ready to ac- 
cept many types of assistance from the 
Government, This might lead, said the 
General, to a “surrender of our own re- 
sponsibilities and a surrender of our own 
thought over our own lives.” 

Despite his fears, General Eisenhower 
told the students that they have a great- 





: International News Photo 
This type sound recording machine may make ordinary phonograph records 
obsolete. New process records music on many reels of tape from one master 
reel. Reels can be used in home units, replacing ordinary phonographs. 





er opportunity today to “do good f 





your country and to receive greater” 


rewards than ever before.” 

Dr. John A. Krout, of Columbia, told 
the teen-agers, “if you don’t talk about 
freedom, you won't have it to pass on to 
the next generation.” Heeding this war- 
ing, the students formed themselves 
into panel discussion groups, They will 
report their findings back to their 65 
schools, 


REDS FIGHT ALL FAITHS. 
The Communists are waging war 
not only against Catholicism but 
against all religions. 


Following the “trial” and imprisonment 
of Cardinal Mindszenty in Hungary, 
another Soviet satellite state—Bulgaria 
—singled out Protestants as the target 
of its attack. 

The Communist-dominated govem- 
ment in Sofia indicted 15 ministers of 
the United Evangelical Church (Meth- 
odists, Baptists, and other Protestants) 
on charges of “spying” for the United 
States and Britain. 

eee 


ELECTIONS IN NORTH IRE- 
LAND. Divided Ireland is to re- 
main divided as a result of the re- 


cent elections in Northern Ire- 
land. 


Those who favored the continued parti- 
tion of the Emerald Isle won 37 seats 
to the Northern Irish parliament. The 
opposition candidates, advocating union 
with Southern Ireland (Eire) won only 
11 seats. 

The split between the two areas oc- 
curred in 1920 when Britain granted 
Ireland home rule, While most of the 
island became the Irish Free State (and 
later, the Republic of Eire), six of the 
northern counties voted to remain with 
England, Scotland, and Wales in the 
United Kingdom. 

Ever since, there has been a bitter 
dispute between the two Irelands—the 
south’s government wants to rule all of 
Ireland, and the north’s government 
wants to rule itself. The two areas 
populations are: Northern Ireland- 
1,353,000; Eire—2,980,000. 

The division in Ireland is chiefly over 
religion. Two thirds of the people of 
Northern Ireland are Protestant. In 
Eire more than nine tenths of the people 
are Roman Catholic. 

Meanwhile, Prime Minister John A 
Costello of Eire announced that his 
country will officially adopt the name 


~~ 








“Republic of Ireland” on Easter Mon 
day, April 18. The Dail (Parliament) 
passed a Republic of Ireland Act in De 
cember, cutting Eire’s last ties with 
Britain. ; 
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Gus ARE GREAT—when you 
know them. But when they're 
that unknown quantity on the other 
end of a blind date—you get the 
jumps. How’d you ever let yourself 
get talked into a blind date anyway? 

And then there are those Un- 
known Quantities that you meet at 
parties—a boy or a girl from out of 
town, a distant cousin of your host- 
ess, or somebody’s week-end guest. 
What do you possibly have to say 
to these folk? 

In algebra class you know what to 
do with unknown quantities—you 
get to know them. And when you 
know them, your problem is solved, 
and you go to the head of the class. 
A little of the same approach will 
tame a u.q. in crew-cut, too. 


Q. Should you ever “blind date”? 


A. You’ve just wrapped yourself 
around a good mystery asd settled 
down for the evening when the tele- 
phone rings. It’s Deadeye, and there's 
enough sugar in his voice to start a 
candy factory. 

“Look, chum,” he purrs, “I have a 
date with Lisa tonight, and Lisa’s girl- 
friend is spending the night with her. 
I doubt if you’ve met Mary Lou, 
ie. 

You brace yourself. You know what's 
coming. Deadeye wants you to link 
your arm in Mary Lou’s and make like 
& foursome. You grip the telephone 

ly, remembering what a sleeper 
your last blind date turned out to be. 

But Deadeye rushés on, “The cheer- 
leaders are having a vic dance in the 
gym tonight, and the four of us could 
have a swell time. We'll pick you up 
in 80 minutes. Okay? C’mon, Bud. You 
know I'd do the same for you.” 

Sure, he would. Good old Deadeyel 
You hesitate a second longer, then mur- 
mur weakly, “Okay, Deadeye. But if 
this dame . . .” But Deadeye hangs up 
before you can change your mind. 

As you dig through your sock drawer, 
you start morosely what iffing to your- 
self. What if little Mary Lou can’t 
dance any better than your last blind 
{date did? What if you have to dance 
with her all evening? What if she is 
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one of those sweet, silent types? What 


The irony of it is that she’s probably 


‘wondering the same thing about youl 
If you've had bad luck with blind 


BOY dates GIRL 





dates in the past, it may not have been 
entirely your date’s fault. Too often 
when someone asks you to accept a 
blind date, you conjure up a vision of 
eye-dazzle who is a cross between 
Jeanne Crain and Teresa Wright with a 
little Elizabeth Taylor thrown in for 
good measure. The girls do the same 
thing, only their dream is of Montgom- 
ery Clift and Peter Lawford with a 
smattering of Gene Kelly’s footwork. 
Now that’s unfair to blind dates! 
Even if Hollywood stars do make 
frequent personal appearances in cities 
throughout the country, you aren't like- 
ly to meet one on a blind date. So 
you'd better be prepared to meet a 
normal human being. On that-basis, it’s 
even-Steven that you won't be disap- 
pointed, and you just might be delight- 
fully surprised—but don’t count on it. 
Another precaution in blind dating is 
not to trust a casual acquaintance to 
know “just the girl” or “just the guy” 
for you. If a good friend of yours, who 


fy Guy teed 


knows the type of person you enjoy 
dating, makes the date for you—you’re 
faigly safe. Otherwise, better say “no, 
thanks,” unless you're willing to take a 
chance. 

When Deadeye appears with Mary 
Lou, remember that any successful 
date requires 50-50 cooperation. You're 
supposed to be able to talk in more 
than monosyllables; the whole job of 
getting acquainted isn’t Mary Lou’s re- 
sponsibility. Line up some leading 
questions and put on your best party 
manner, and she'll probably come 
through with her brightest talk and 
brightest smile. 


Q. My girl recently. had a party at 
which there were several people I 
didn’t know. After the party, she told 
me off, because I hadn't talked to all of 
her guests. Is she right? Was it my re- 
sponsibility to help entertain kids I 
didn’t know? I’m always tongue-tied 
with strangers. 


A. The lady’s right, friend. You 
don’t deserve to be invited to parties 
until you have enough party poise and 
party spirit to meet and greet the other 
guests, 











Blind dates are often nice guys—but 
rarely Errol Flynn or Montgomery Clift. 


It’s all right to eat your lunch in the 
school cafeteria in pairs or in threes. 
And no one expects you to personally 
welcome everyone who shows up at a 
local basketball game. But a private 
party is different. If Martha had 
thought it would be jolly if just you 
and Abe and Annabel got together, she 
wouldn’t have invited her cousin Red 
or her tentmate from camp to the par- 
ty. Since she did, it means she thought 
it would be nice if you alf-got together. 

The whole job of entertaining guests 
is not the hostess’ responsibility. And 
if you are a good friend of .the hostess, 
it is doubly imperative that you give 
her an assist. 

If you'll remind yourself that strang- 
ers at a party have twice as much rea- 
son as you to be shy, your tongue 
should do a rapid untie. Besides, no- 
body asked you to be a monologue ex- 
pert. All you have to do is invite the 
newcomer to open up. Walk up to Red, 
introduce yourself, and toss him some 
topic that he can talk about~What 
kind of basketball squad does his school 
have this year? or What does he think 
of the current debate on comic books? 

You're not expected to take care of 
Red all evening, either. After you've 
chatted with him for a few minutes 
and perhaps discovered his main inter- 
ests or hobbies, take him over and in- 
troduce him to the gang. “This is Red 
Skinner, kids. Red’s been telling me 
about a terrific course in airplane me- 
chanics that his school’s starting.” Now, 
the whole crowd will pitch in and help 
to bat the conversational ball about. 

At any small party, you should make 
a point of talking with every one of the 
guests for at least a few minutes. All- 
around friendliness pays big dividends 
in popularity. People immediately like 
the fellow who makes them feel at 
ease. And who knows? Some of the folk 
you don’t know when you walk into a 
party may be some of the most exciting 
characters you could know. 
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(Continued from page 5) 


Moscow, Russia. That’s why, in these 
days of bombers that can cross half the 
world, in these days when over-the- 
Pole flying is routine, our military lead- 
ers think Alaska is a vital key to our 
national defense. 

If the airplane makes Alaska a great 
air crossroads, it will not be the first 
time that Alaska has served the world 
as a main highway of travel. Alaska 
was the route for one of the most im- 
portant migrations of all time. 

The date was 20,000 B.C.—maybe a 
few thousand years one way or the 
other. A 500-mile-wide “land bridge” 
then united Alaska with northern Asia. 
Across this route came the men who 
really discovered America. Not Colum- 
bus, not the Vikings, but primitive peo- 
ple from Asia who picked their way 
across this “land bridge,” were the first 
men to see the New World. The de- 
scendants of these adventurous travel- 
ers became the native Indians of North 
and South America. 

That, at least, 
scientists. 

As the years went by, 


is the belief of most 


the sea flowed 


ALASKA: FUTURE UNLIMITED 


in upon the “land bridge” and finally 
broke it. Even today there is a gap of 
only 57 miles between the mainland of 
Asia and the mainland of Alaska. 

After the breaking of the “land 
bridge,” Alaska, shrouded in her fogs, 
lay unknown until modern times. By 
1700 the Russians had arrived on the 
shores of the Pacific after crossing 
Siberia (see World Week Feb. 9 issue). 
They heard rumors of a “Great Land” 
still farther east. Captain Vitus Bering 
set out to find it. He discovered Bering 
Strait in 1728. In 1741 he reached the 
mainland of southern Alaska. 

Although Bering died on the way 
home, the Russians clung to their North 
American foothold for more than a.cen- 
tury. They made a few settlements 
(such as Sitka in the Alaska “pan- 
handle”) and traded with the Eskimos 
for furs. 

Alaska became our first important 
possession. In 1867 Russia_sold “Rus- 
sian America” (as Alaska was then 
called) to the United States for $7,- 
200,000. Many Americans believed at 
the time that we had just wasted our 
money. 

Americans 


gave little thought to 





Alaska until the great “gold rush” 
1898 to the Canadian Klondike. Ag 
Alaska became the “main highway” for 
a mass-migration. The easiest way to 
reach the Klondike was to cross Alaska. 
Of the many thousands of Klondike 
gold-seekers, a few settled permanently 
in Alaska. Most of them were Ameri- 
cans. 

Before this time only a few hundred 
white men lived in Alaska. There was 
practically no government at all. After 
the gold rush Congress gave more 
thought to Alaska. The present system 
of government, as an “organized terri- 
tory,” was set up in 1912. 

Alaska’s development proceeded at 
snail’s pace for many years. Population 
even declined for a time after World 
War I. 

In 1942, when Japanese soldiers land- 
ed on three islands at the tip of the 
Aleutians, Americans suddenly woke up 
to the importance of Alaska. We drove 
out the Japanese and built strong war- 
time bases in Alaska. The Alaska High- 
way was constructed to give us a land- 
link to Alaska across western Canada. 

But the basic puzzle of Alaska re- 
mains to be solved: How can this vast 
frontier with its natural riches be de- 
veloped to meet the needs of today’s 
world? 





SPECIAL DISTRICTS 


(Continued from page 7) 


tance” meant ‘a few miles—not a few 
blocks—to our hardy pioneer forefa- 
thers! 

Most school districts are run by a 
school board. This board is usually 
elected by voters of the district. 

Some school districts, especially in 
cities, operate a full school system, from 
kindergarten right up through high 
school. Sometimes (in California, for 
instance) there is even a junior college. 
Some states have “high-school districts.” 
These are school districts which, as the 
name indicates, operate only a high 


school. 


The Typical School District 


The majority of school districts are in 
rural areas. The average school district 
has a single elementary school with 
only a few rooms and a few teachers. 
Often there is only one room and one 
teacher for all grades. 

The educational experts criticize this 
kind of small, local school district very 
severely. They say it is often too small 
to provide a decent school or a good 
teacher. In the one-room schoolhouse, 


of course, you will find no laboratory, . 


little or no music or art or vocational 


training. Often the curriculum is little 
more than the “three R’s—readin’, ‘rit- 
in’, and ’rithmetic.” Even that may not 
be well taught. 

Critics of these small school districts 
say: 

“If school districts were bigger, they 
could raise more money and could pro- 
vide better schools.” 

One way to create bigger school dis- 
tricts is to unite several neighboring 
school districts. This process of con 
solidation has been going on rather 
rapidly in some states in recent years. 
Chiefly through consolidation, New 
York State has eliminated 3,000 school 
districts. The State of Washington has 
cut the number of its school districts 
in half since 1941. Illinois formerly had 
more school districts than any other 
state—12,000. The number has been 
reduced to 7,500. Kansas, 15 years ago, 
had almost as many school districts as 
Illinois. Soon Kansas expects to have 
anly 3,000. 

But consolidation meets with a lot 
of opposition in some states. This is 
especially true in the Midwest. Most of 
the nation’s small school districts of the 
New England variety are found in the 
Midwest. Rural people often are fierce- 
ly loyal to their local school district. 


They fear that consolidation may mean 
higher taxes. They fear they won't be 
able to control the program of their 
school. They fear that their local school 
may be abolished. 


County Districts 


Because of this opposition, some ed- 
ucators favor another way of tackling 
the problem of the small school district. 
These educators say: “Go slow! We can 
improve rural schools without raising 
a fuss among the people. Let’s give the 
county more power over schools. Let's 
set up a county school board. Give this 
board the right to use the existing 
schools. But let the board shift teach- 
ers around. Let the board send the 
children to another school if they can 
get a better education there. Then the 
board can gradually abandon those 
schools that prove to be unnecessary.” 

Oklahoma, Wisconsin, Indiana, and 
Idaho are some states that recently have 
taken steps in the direction of county 
school systems. 

A majority of states, acting in various 
ways, have reduced the number of 
school districts. Minnesota and Nebras\ 
ka are among states now studying plans 
for redistricting country schools. 

In one form or another, the school 
district is, and will continue to be, ® 
special district that is very importa 
to YOU. 
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This story won an honorable mention in the 
1948 Scholastic Writing Awards 


February Afternoon 


By Julius Abrams, 17 


James Monroe High School, New York, N. Y. 





HE sky over the park was flecked 
with fleecy, wind-blown clouds. 
It was a warm afternoon for Feb- 
ruary and people lay on the sparse grass 
and lounged on benches, faces turned 
up to get a burn from the unusually 
warm sun, 

A small boy squatted near the edge 
of a brook, which ran along almost 
noiselessly, a few yards from the asphalt 
benched pavement. One of his arms 
was outstretched, poised. to throw a 
pebble across the dirt-littered water, 
the other was placed at an angle on 
the ground for support. 

The sun sparkled merrily on the 
slowly running surface and then broke 
































He jerked suddenly to a halt and looked 
up. A tall, sandy-haired boy stood star- 
ing at him with steel-blue eyes. 
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up into slivers of dancing light as the 
- pebble broke on the surface. The boy 
watched, completely amazed, as the 
missile sped across the water without 
sinking, apparently defying nature. 
Then the look disappeared very slowly, 
as the stone took a last hop and sank. 
The boy spun around on his heel, his 
eyes darting around for another stone. 
He spied one and quickly scooped it up 
out of the mud. It went across the 
water in a manner much like the first 
but being larger, sank sooner. At this 
the look on his face turned to one of 
definite disgust. He jerked his legs from 
underneath him, ashe stood up. He 
smoothed out his rumpled blue work- 
shirt and pants, shook his legs to get 
the circulation going again, and then 
reached down to the grass for his jacket. 
He slung it over his shoulder as he 
walked toward the pavement. Suddenly 
he stopped and whirled around. His 
mouth came up in a pucker and he spat 
into the brook. He then wiped his 
mouth with the collar of his jacket and 
_ began to walk again in the same direc- 
tion, going out of his way only once to 
kick at a rock, lying in the dust. 

He walked along solemnly, gazing at 
the moving earth underneath. He jerked 
_ suddenly to a halt, and looked up. A 

broad, tall, sandy-haired boy stood in 
his way, staring at him with steel-blue 
eyes. A cigarette dangled loosely from 
between his fingers and yellowish smoke 
curled upwards, past dusty brown trou- 
sers and field jacket, past a leering face, 
whose smile reminded you of Humphrey 
Bogart and the tough-guy type. His 
hands moved. One grabbed the small 
boy’s shirt, the other placed the ciga- 
rette betwee cold-cracked lips. Then 
the cigarette spun crazily through the 
air and plunked into the brook. 

The small group of boys standing 
apart from this lone crusader slowly 
moved in and formed a semi-circle. 
They were ordinary hoodlums who en- 
joyed seeing someone tormented. Often 
they beat up their prey, but now it 
seemed they just wanted to have a 
little fun. The small boy looked fright- 
ened, as his glance moved over the 
crowd. He was trapped. 

A sound made him turn his gaze back 
to the leering face that looked down on 
him. With a silent effort he swallowed 
and it appeared that he was going to 
speak. Instead his eyes lowered to the 
ground and stayed there. He was silent. 

“What’s your name, kid?” the leering 
face asked. 

No answer. 

“Whassamatter? You deaf, kid.” 

His hand cupped the small boy’s 
chin and forced it up. He now looked 
directly at him. A dark haired boy in 
the crowd leaned forward and said, 
“You live around here, kid?” Still the 
small boy: wouldn’t say anything. He 





looked around vainly for help. It was 
no use, they were blocking him off. 

“Y’know Shappsy, I don’t think he 
likes us.” The dark haired boy moved 
closer. He eyed the boy with brown 
eyes which looked like burnished stones. 

“Yeh, now look, Joe, let me handle 
this. You mind your business.” Shappsy 
turned to the boy again. 

“Now lookahere, kid, were your 
friends. We like ya. Now what’s your 
name, huh?” 

The boy began rubbing his eyes with 
his filthy, mud-caked hands. He was 
rubbing away the tears that came to 
his eyes. 

“Stop that. Cut that out, kid, or Ill 
lam ya one.” 

“Look, Shappsy, you ain’t getting no 
place with him. Lemme.” 

Shappsy stepped back to let Joe try. 
He knelt on one knee before him. 

“Tell us your name, kid.” 

Joe’s left hand cracked across his 
cheek. It turned red, and he started to 
cry again. 

Joe swore. “Don’t you have a name?” 
he asked, straightening up and grab- 
bing the boy by the shoulders. Shappsy 
was rejoicing, Joe had not done any- 
thing to discredit him with the gang. 
Instead he had made it worse for him- 
self by making the kid cry again. 

Joe was shaking him very vigorously, 
and the kid bawled louder than ever, 
still rubbing the mud into his eyes. 
Then he suddenly stopped, as if it were 
a faucet and you could turn it on or 
off, whenever you wished. Joe was re- 
lieved. 

“Now, how about a mother? You got 
a mother?” 

The boy shook his head. 

“Well, that’s fine. That’s great. Then 
you must have a name,” Joe said very 
cautiously. The tension that had built 
itself up, dispelled. The small boy was 
breathing heavily and hard. 

Shappsy stepped in. “See if he’s got 
any money.” He was trying his best to 
change the subject. The gang seemed 


to think it was a good idea and begs 
banging him for money. They found 





nickel. Shappsy, in a rage threw it Po a 


the ground. 


“A nickel—” He swore, now he was 


really losing. 

The small boy was still crying. He 
picked at his frayed jacket, while tears 
ran down his face, into his mouth, 
Little bubbles of saliva formed at the 
side of his mouth, and the tears ran into 
them, breaking them. 

Shappsy leaned back, with his arms 
folded and peered at the boy as if he 
were a piece of art. 

“Y’know he looks like a yid. That 
nose, it’s just like one.” 

Joe looked at him through half-closed 
eyes. “Y’know, Shappsy, I think you got 
sumpin’ there.” He said that as if he 
were the leader and Shappsy one of his 
vassals, or yes-men. 

“Maybe you are a yid, huh?” Joe 
said, very careful to pronounce each 
word as perfectly as he could. 

As suddenly as it happened, Joe 
dropped to the ground, screeching wild- 
ly. The small boy had kicked him in 
the shin with all the strength he could 
muster. : 

As soon as the gang got over the 
shock of seeing one of their comrades 
fall, they pounced on the small boy and 
beat him senseless. 

One of them wheeled suddenly and 
said, “Cheezit the bulls—” They all ran 
off. 

A policeman and a man in a top coat 
ran up. The policeman kept running 
after the gang and the man stopped. 
He knelt down beside the prostrate 
form. In a while the cop came back. 
He looked down at the blood-splattered 
boy. 

“T didn’t catch any of them, but if I 
ever do—” the cop said with clenched 
teeth. 

The man kneeling looked up. 

“He’s badly hurt, Sullivan, you'd 
better call an ambulance.” 

“Why didn’t he call for help, I'd like 
to know.” 

The man pulled the boy’s lower jaw 
down. “This kid’s got no tongue.” 





Scholastic Awards 


@ The Scholastic Writing Awards have 
been called the “Pulitzer Prizes” of the 
high school world. For more than 25 
years this national program has en 
couraged creative expression among 
junior and senior high school students. 
The Senior Division is open to students 
in the 10th, llth, and 12th grades. 
National honors include cash awards 
and publication in a special issue of 
Scholastic devoted to the Awards. Clot 


ing date for entries is’ March 4, 194% — 
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at the ## Frankie and Johnny (Capitol). 
n into Jack Smith and Margaret Whiting. Jack 
and Maggie tear through this classic 
arms with enthusiasm to spare, and the mel- 
if he ody is backed up by a pronounced 
boogie beat. If there ever was a tragic 
That undertone to F. and J., this perform- 
ance scotches it for sure. Flipover, 
losed Make a Miracle, is a spirited tune with 
lu got cever lyrics and infectious rhythm. 
if he , 
of his ## Down by the Station and I 
Don’t Stand a Ghost of a Chance with 
” Joe You. (M-G-M) Slim Gaillard and 
each group. The first tune, popularized by 
Tommy Dorsey, gets a routine Gaillard 
Joe treatment. However, Ghost proves that 
wild- Slim really has a nice voice and can 
m in sing a ballad as well as a novelty num- 
ould ber. 
th ‘## Once in Love with Amy and 
é F Sunflower (Columbia). Frank Sinatra. 
al Gals named Amy will probably take a 
dozen of this one. We'll take- one our- 
“a selves for Frank’s nice relaxed singing, 
al cute lyrics, and breezy tempo. Sun- 
flower, a pseudo-western, is a natural 
for the juke boxes. Pleasant backing by 
coat a . 
. Mitch Ayres and orch on both sides. 
ning 
ped. ## Sunflower (RCA Victor). Jean 
trate Friley and Ray McKinley. Jean and Ray 
ack. make a hill-billy burlesque of the Sun- 
ered flower story, and the McKinley band 
fills in with a brassy background. B-side 
bie —Little Jack Frost Get Lost. 
wi # The Streets of Laredo (RCA Vic- 
tor). Dennis Day. This is not that clas- 
ou’d sic cowboy ballad of the same name— 
and it’s nowhere near as good. We shed 
like a tear to see a good title pirated off 
to cloak such a trite boy-meets-girl 
jaw ballad as this. 
## You Was and Someone Like 
_ You (Capitol). Peggy Lee and Dean 
Martin, or ## You Was and If You 
Will Marry Me (Columbia). Doris Day 
nave and Buddy Clark. The first side on both 
the of these discs is that coy novelty that 
25 is probably giving 50 thousand English 
en- teachers bad dreams. We're getting a 
ong little nervous ourselves.. After hearing 
nts. the lyrics half a dozen times, we find 
ents it absolutely impossible to say “you 
pa were.” So, if we was you, we'd think 
i twice about exposing yourself to this 
of song. In case you're brave enough to 
aid buy, there’s not much to choose be- 


49, 


tween Capitol and Columbia. Doris and 
Buddy get a little maudlin as their 
declaration of love goes on, but come 





a 





to think of it, theirs is perhaps the ap- 
propriate style for this number. 


### Always True to You in My 
Fashion and So in Love (Columbia). 
Dinah Shore. A tasty preview of the 
new Cole Porter score for Kiss Me Kate 
which Columbia will shortly issue with 
the Broadway cast participating. Dinah 
shows a droll wit on the first side, and 
the latter is a sentimental ballad. Most 
of the Kiss Me Kate songs are excellent 
Cole Porter, by the way. 


### He Was a Good Man as 
Good Men Go and How Am I to Know? 
(Capitol). Stan Kenton and Orch. June 
Christy handles the. blues-style vocal 
lament, and some vivid trumpet work 
sparks the backing by the group that 
made great music before Stan decided 





to go back to school. Other side is 
sprightly instrumental version of an 
old favorite. 














JAZZ 

# # # “Be-Bop” (RCA Victor). Fea- 
turing Dizzy Gillespie, Lucky Thomp- 
son, Coleman Hawkins, Kenny Clarke, 
and a couple dozen other jazzmen. 
RCA Victor scores again—by issuing 
another superb package of some of the 
best in progressive jazz on a major rec- 
ord label. Especially “gone” sides are: 
From Dixieland to Be-Bop (or Condon 
Meet Gillespie) on which a group of 
young musicians give their impressions 
of the Dixieland jazz from which pres- 
ent-day jazz has developed; a jumpy 
tune entitled Royal Roost; and Cubana 
Be and Cubana Bop—the last record 








How fo do well with a mademoiselle 





1. That French gal in your class who’s here 
for some lend-lease learning is certainly 
an eyeful from the Eiffel. In order to fur- 
ther Franco-American relations, start off 
by wearing un tres beau Arrow Shirt, 
Arrow Tie, Arrow Handkerchief. 





keeps things in the right mood —and a 
téte-a-téte gives the gal a perfect close-up 
of how that shirt really trims your torso. 
Now things are moving, n’est-ce-pas? 


ARROW 
Shirts « Ties « Handkerchiefs 









































2. Her first glimpse of that famous Arrow 
Collar (with a neatly knotted Arrow Tie 
beneath it) puts a gleam in her eye. Now’s 
the time to hand her your Maginot line in 
your best text-book French! “Mam/selle, 


yp 


vous étes magnifique! 


~ ee 


4. Voila! A little American ingenuity (and 
a lot of Arrow) and the gal is hooked, touf 
de suite! MORAL: Toujours Pamour. Tou- 
jours Arrow Shirts, Ties, and Handker- 
chiefs. At your dealer’s. Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., Inc. 











MUSIC, 
MAESTROS, 
PLEASE 


High school maestros, 
that is. 


If you like to write music, 
NOW ’s the time to do it! 


Deadline for the 1949 
“SCHOLASTIC CREATIVE 
MUSIC AWARDS 
is March 14. 


If you’re a senior, you 
will be considered for the 
$1,000 college grant-in-aid 
program offered by Collier’s 
Magazine to encourage young 
composers. 


.No matter what class you 
are in, you have a chance for 
prizes amounting to $500 in 
cash and 57 outstanding record 
albums offered by Columbia 

- Records, Inc., in cooperation 
with Scholastic Magazines and 
the Music Educators National 
Conference. 


There are ten separate 
classifications ranging from 
song for solo voice through 
band and orchestra composi- 
tions to group projects for 
elass entries. 


Don’t delay! Ask your 
teacher for complete details or 
write for rules booklet and 
scholarship application forms 
to: 


SCHOLASTIC MUSIC AWARDS 
7 East 12th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 





late Afro-Cuban drummer. 

# Bechet’s A Jazz Masterwork (Co- 
lumbia). Sidney Bechet Quartet. This, 
in our opinion, was a waste of good ma- 
terial. It’s quite possible that this would 
be a better album if Bechet had let 
the rest of his group take a solo or two. 
At least, we got mighty bored listening 
to four sides of his dominating soprano 
saxophone. Other names, seen on the 
label—but not heard from—are: Lloyd 
Phillips, piano; Pops Foster, bass; Art 
Herbert, drums. Bob Wilber’s Wildcats 
accompany Bechet’s solos. 


CLASSICAL 

# ## Dvorak’s Symphony No. 5 in 
E-Minor (RCA Victor). Leopold Sto- 
kowski and his Symphony Orchestra. 
A “de-luxe” unbreakable edition of the 
“New World.” Stokowski commands a 
forceful, robust treatment, and Mitchell 
Miller on the English ‘horn endows the 
haunting “Largo” with unusual beauty, 
making this about the best version of 
the music in the record stores today. 


### Sibelius’ The Swan of Tuo- 
nela (RCA Vietor). Leopold Stokowski 
conducts his Symphony Orchestra. This 
12-incher is a moody, moving thing, 
featuring the same wonderful English 
horn (M. Miller's) you hear in the 
“New World” Symphony reviewed 





made by the great Chano Pozo, Dizzy’s 


above. Finely balanced orchestral 
and excellent recording job. 


# ## Beethoven’s Symphony No, }- 


(RCA Victor). Bruno Walter conducly 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Or. 
chestra. An expansive performance full 
of warmth and vitality. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

### Serenades (M-G-M) Dave 
Rose and orch. Beautiful scores, dash- 
ing melodies, and a superb knowledge 
of timing make this an excellent semi- 
classical album. 

## Dusty Manuscripts (RCA Vio 
tor). Sammy Kaye and Orch. Sooth- 
ing music, several sides featuring read- 
ing by the maestro. Don Cornell, the 
Kaydets, Laura Leslie, and the Kaye 
Choir comprise the vocal department. 
Sorry to report that the Swing-and- 
Sway man continues to have poor tim- 
ing on instrumental solos. 

## Songs of the Emerald Ide 
(M-G-M). Joseph McNally, tenor, with 
orchestra conducted by Philip Green. 
Coming along just in time for St. Pat's 
day, is this album of Irish airs by a 
winsome tenor. We would have liked 
a little less orchestration with these 
songs. McNally has a light voice, and 
the orchestra often crowds him off the 
discs. His projection of the lyrics is 





further handicapped by careless diction. 


TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Seventeenth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 




















A Mouthful About Your Teeth 





1. Brush teeth thoroughly 

2. Have a check-up twice 
@ year, 

3. Go easy on sweets. 

4. Eat well-balanced foods. 








ed 


















Better keep your teeth in ship-shape, Nate. The whole world 
loves a pearly smile, but, more than that, you need good 
teeth to chew food properly arid prevent various diseases 
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STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement 
Key. Each classroom teacher may obtain one key, to 
be awarded, at the end of the semester, to the stu- 
dent with the best record in WORLD WEEK CITIZEN- 
SHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this 
issue. Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teacher Edition. 


I. SPECIAL DISTRICTS 

Place an F in front of each of the 
following statements if it is a fact; an 
O if it is an opinion. Each counts 5. 
Total 40. 
__1. Special districts will solve the 
problems of metropolitan areas. 
__2. One of the largest special dis- 
tricts is the Port of New York Author- 
ity. 
__3. Special districts should be cre- 
ated for flood control in river valleys. 
__4. There are more than 100,000 
school districts in the U. S. 
__5. School districts with one-room 


«schools should be abolished. 


__6. New York; Illinois, Kansas, and 
other states have eliminated thousands 
of small school districts. 
__7. There are too many special dis- 
tricts. 
__8. The Massachusetts Metropolitan 
District Commission has charge of 
sewers, water supply, and_ parks 
throughout the Boston region. 

My score 


ll. HAWAII 

On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 


which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 6. Total 36. 
a. The number of people 
living in Alaska is about 
. 100,000 3. 500,000 - 
2. 250,000 4. 1,000,000 
_____b. The U.S. bought Alaska 
from 
. Spain 3. Canada 
. Russia 4. France 
___c. The distance from the 
nearest U. S. state (Wash- 
ington) to Alaska is about 
. 100 miles 8. 2,000 miles 
2. 500 miles 4. 5,000 miles 
d. Alaska is represented in 
the U.S. Congress by a 
. senator 
. representative 
. delegate 
. advisory committee 
e. In comparing the Jand 
area of Alaska with Texas, 
Alaska is 
. twice as large 
. half as large 
. about the same size 
. four times as large 
_____f. The U.S. Secretary of 
State who negotiated the 
purchase of Alaska in 
1867 was 
. Lincoln 
.’ Douglas 


8. Seward 
4. Nome 
My score 


ill, U. N. AGENCIES 

On the line to the left of each of 
the U.N. specialized agencies listed 
in Column A, write the number pre- 
ceding the description of its work in 
Column B. Each counts 4. Total 24, 


Column A 

. Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization (FAO) 

. Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UN- 
ESCO) 

. World Health Organization 
(WHO) 

. International Refugee Organ- 
ization (IRO) 

. International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) 
International Trade Organi- 
zation (ITO) 


Column B 
. strives for greater food production 
. seeks to prevent spread of disease 
among people 
. aims to control the atomic bomb 
. makes rules concerning interna- 
tional airways 
. furthers interchange of scholars and 
combats illiteracy 
. seeks to resettle displaced persons 
. seeks to reduce barriers to world 
trade 
My score My total score. 
My name_ 


CQ for the issue of Feb. 23, 1949 
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organized territory—A noun. In the 
United States government, an organized 
territory is a portion of U. S. land which 
is not a state, but which has its own legis- 
lature, its Territorial governor, and other 
civilian officers, and a considerable de- 
gree of self government. Alaska and 
Hawaii are the most fully organized ter- 
ritories. Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is- 
lands are less fully organized. Our other 
Overseas possessions are “unorganized 
territories.” 

regimental—An adjective formed from 
the noun, regiment. A regiment is a unit 
of troops in the armies of most nations. 
Usually a colonel commands a regiment. 
In most nations’ armies a: regiment con- 
Sists of about 1,000 to 3,000 men, de- 
pending partly on the branch of service. 


Human Rights 


(Concluded from page 11) 


Lynching is a national disgrace which 
brings our American democracy into 
ridicule and disrepute throughout the 
world. Though it has declined mark- 
edly in recent years, its remnant 
must be abolished by every means 
at our command. The right to vote 
is clearly basic to citizenship for all 
‘groups. Negroes are entitled to ad- 
mission to any job for which they can 
qualify. They are also entitled to a 
fair share of comfortable residential 
neighborhoods. 

But should all these rights be forced 
upon unwilling states or communities 
where public opinion is not yet ready 
to support them? Sometimes to con- 


sider the timeliness of a social re- 
form is excellent strategy. Would it — 
not be well for us to think of the eco- 
nomic and social gains achieved by 
Negroes which have come about with 
the voluntary cooperation of the 
whites? And let us not forget the many 
fine examples of successful coopera- 
tion between the races in industry, 
housing, education, entertainment, 
and sports. 

These are positive gains which are 
the more solid because they came by 
educational methods. They can and 
will be multipkied thousands of times 
over in the next few years. Let us 
remember that every time we per- 
petuate an artificial barrier against 
any group, we may be locking~out 
another George Washington Carver 
or Albert Einstein. 












AND GALS 
WHAT! ony 25¢) 


6 Genuine Athletic 
Felt Letters. 2- 
inches high. Just 
the right size for | 
school name or ini- 
tiels — club orteam {f 
name—your own & 
nitiale or nicknames. . 
Super-dooper for hats, 
jackets and uniforms. 
Extrafeature—Justlron 
"Em On. 
Any 6 letters for 25. 
Extra letters 5c each. 
State color when order- 


® } 
ing. Get yours today! 


THE FELT CRAFTERS © PLAISTOW 47, N. H. 


_ SENIORS Atmerica's Most Beav- 


tiful and complete Line of Modern 







































GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn 40% commission. Free 
Memory Book with each order. Write 
today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1425 E. Elm $t., Scranton 5, Pa. 











cm Pin No. C 7, Silver Plated, 
40e each. Ring No. R525, \JAX 

asae Sterling Silver, $2.25 each, 9 

ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 

112 A Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y 
Prices subject to 20% Federal Tax 





ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


Sell your School Classmates the 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
gountry. Lowest prices ever offered. We pay 
highest commissions. Monthly Bulletins 
Your cards FREE! Agencies going like wild 
fire. Hurry! Write CRAFT-CARD SPECIALTIES, Box 
235-N, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





best line 








Neitaredl Fak 


Hike or ride by saddle horse on mountain 
trails, and relax in picturesque hotels and 

ualets...all expense stop-off tours over moun- 
tain highways in open-top busses. Glacier Park 
is on the main line of the Great Northern Rail- 
way—and Great Northern's travel experts are 
ready to help you plan your 
vacation—write today. 








P. G. Holmes, Passenger Troffic Manager 


Great Northern Railwey. 

vacation this year 
on Glacier National 
via Great Northern. 


: Jam planning o Weftern 
Please send me information 
Park and how to 8° there 





Scene Stealers 


REAL pal, a buddy, that’s George 
A Mikan. Remember that piece I wrote 

about him two weeks ago? I called 
him the world’s greatest basketballer, 
the unstoppable scorer, the DiMaggio 
of the hardwood. 

Well, a few days after I crooned this 
lullaby, a tall, skinny beanpole of a guy 
named Joe Fulks wrested the scoring 
lead of the Basketball Association (pro 
league) away from George. 

Actually, Fulks’ small lead didn’t 
mean much. He had played three more 
games than Mikan and the latter was a 
cinch to pass him later on. 

Nevertheless, I felt sort of silly. I 
know that most fans, after seeing my 
article, would probably say: “This guy, 
Masin, what a stiff! He probably gets 
all his dope from the banana peddler 
on the corner. Here he calls Mikan the 
world’s No. 1 scorer, and Mikan isn’t 
even top man in his league.” 

That’s why I’m calling Mikan “Bud- 
dy” this week. In my hour of need, Big 
George came through. In his very next 
game, against the league-leading Wash- 
ington Capitols, Mikan dunked 48 points 
—a new pro record! That put him safely 
ahead of Fulks, and put me out of the 
doghouse. 

JShis guy, Fulks, by the way, is quite 
a ball player, too. He led the pros in 
scoring for two.straight years (before 
Mikan entered the league), and is only 
a shade behind George as a dead-eye. 

He doesn’t have any class at all. He 
just roams around the court like a hun- 
gry giraffe—never seeming to run hard 
or do anything flashy. But somehow the 
ball will fall into his hands, and Joe 
will shoot. Two points. He tallies his 
20-26 points a game just like that. 

I think his team—the Philadelphia 
Warriors—is the club to watch in the 
championship playoffs. As you prob- 
ably know, the pro league is divided 
into two divisions, East and West, with 
six teams in each. At the end of the 
season, the first four teams in each divi- 
sion play off for the title. 

The Warriors, as I write this, are only 
in fourth place. But I have a hunch 
they’re going to pull a surprise in the 
playoffs. In addition to Fulks, they have 
6-foot, 5-inch, 270-pound Ed Sadowski 
at center, and hefty Ed is good for his 
20-odd points a game. 

Joe and Ed don’t get much help from 


the other guys on the team, but they 


may not need much in the playoffs. If 
the scoring twins get hot and stay hot, 
the Warriors could easily knock off any 
of the league’s glamor clubs—Washing- 
ton, Rochester, Minneapolis, and Chi- 
cago. 

The movie critic of this magazine is 








» a ai 


The “last inning’ in Pride of the 
Yankees, showing Lou Gehrig (Gary 
Cooper) receiving a trophy from his 
teammates on Lou Gehrig Day. 





a swell kid, see. She never plucks sou- 
venirs from the collection plate on Sun- 
days and never talks to strangers—they 
always seem to be running away. 

But her idea of a good, exciting sport 
is a fast game of parchesi. Baseball? 
Strictly for peasants! She ‘doesn’t know 
a foul ball from a ham on rye. 

That’s how come I, and not she, went 
to see Pride of the Yankees last week. 
This movie, originally released six years 
ago, is being re-issued this spring” so 
that all you new fans can see it, too. 

Pride of the Yankees is the story of 
Lou Gehrig, played by Gary Cooper. 
All of you have read about Gehrig and 
know what a terrific player and won- 
derful gentleman he was. Nothing in 
this picture will lead you to believe 
otherwise. In fact, the movie could 
have been called “Saint Louis.” 

Lou is depicted as a big, shy guy 
who loves his school, mamma, papa, 
wife, home, country, and base hits with 
a devotion that gets a little tiring along 
about the 90-minute mark. 

However, there is a lot of exciting 
baseball action to offset the romance, 
and the picture has the added treat of 
having Babe Ruth in it. 

Gary struggles nobly with the batting 
and fielding scenes, but, judging by his 
form, he’d have trouble making a good 
junior high nine. 

The most impressive scene comes at 
the end. It is Lou Gehrig Day in the 
Yankee Stadium. Over 65,000 people 
have showed up to pay him a 
tribute. Gehrig knows he hasn’t long to 
live, but he makes a speech—a terribly 
moving speech, thanking everybody for 
having been so good to him and wind 
ing up with: “I think I’m the luckiest 
guy in the world.” 

Gary Cooper is strictly big league ia 
this scene. All his cute, bashful mug 
ging drops away, and he makes the 
speech a simple, beautiful thing. 

—HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Eqn 
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Touche 


An elderly wolf had made several sly, 
but futile, attempts to flirt with the 
pretty young waitress who was serving 
him. Finally, when she brought his des- 
sert, he grew a little more bold. “My 
dear,” he purred, “where have you 
been all my life?” 

“Well,” chirruped the girl matter-of- 
factly, “for the first 40 years anyway, I 
probably wasn’t born.” 


Perfect! 


It had been a terrible season for the 
local baseball team, and a friend was 
trying to cheer up the manager. “At 
least you’ve taught the boys fine sports- 
manship,” he comforted. “They’re cer- 
tainly good losers.” 

“Good!” growled the manager. “Why, 
they're perfect!” 


Report from the Jungle 


A big-game hunter has been missing 
for days. It is feared that something he 


disagreed with ate him. 
Louisville Courier-Journal 


Just Between Us Girls... 


Flora: “She walks with a decided 
jerk.” 
Margie: “Yes, isn’t he?” 
The Black and Gold 


How’s That Again? 


The man got off a train, green in the 
face. A friend who met him asked him 
what was wrong. “Train sickness,” said 
the traveler. “I’m always deathly sick 
when I ride backwards on a train.” 

“Why didn’t you ask the man sitting 
Opposite you to change with you?” 
asked the friend. 

“I thought of that,” replied the 
traveler, “but there wasn’t anybody 


there.” 
Coronet 
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Parade 


The Feminine Mind 
. - . And then there’s the girl who 


wanted to know how many wheels a 
football coach had. 


The Black and Gold 


Looks That Way 


A Maine farmer and his wife were 
making their first visit to California. 
They took a sight-seeing tour along the 
shore of the Pacific and seémed quite 
impressed with it. 

“You know, Sam,” his wife observed, 
“the Pacific Ocean is twice the size df 
the Atlantic.” 

The farmer shaded his eyes from ‘the 
sun and gazed critically out toward the 
horizon. 

“Yeah,” he nodded, reluctantly, “I 
guess it is, at that.” 


Coronet 


The History of Sport 


At-a recent coaching clinic in Provi- 
dence, R. I., Leo Noval, Army track 
coach, and Ed Stebbins, football coach 
at Cranston (H. S.), R. I., became in- 
volved in a hot debate over which of 
their respective sports was the older. 

“Track goes back to the dawn of 
man,” argued Leo. “The caveman who 
threw the first rock was the first shot- 
putter. The guy who threw the first 
spear was the first javelin thrower.” 

Stebbins laughed. “But football goes 
back to Adam. He became the first 
football player when he tackled Eve.” 

“Mebbe so,” countered Noval. “But 
Adam had to run to get Eve.” 


Scholastic Coach 


Progress 


A lawyer came to visit a new client. 
He introduced himself as follows: 

“I represent Button, Button, Button, 
and Zipper. My name is Zipper; I re- 


placed one of the Buttons.” 
Young Life 


Better Study That French 


In a fashionable restaurant, a new 
millionaire, with no knowledge of French 
and no desire to expose his ignorance, 
pointed to a line on the menu and said 
to the waiter: “I'll have some of that.” 

“I’m sorry, sir,” replied the waiter, 
“but the band is playing that now.” 


Coronet 


Polite Answer 


Theodore Hook, a famous practical 
joker, always insisted that people don’t 
pay much attention to what others say 
on many occasions. 

On a bet he greeted his hostess at a 
party by saying: “I’m sorry to be late, 
but it took me longer to strangle my 
uncle than I expected.” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied the lady, “so 


nice of you to have come.” 
Coronet 


Good Reason 
Grandpappy Morgan, a hillbilly of 
the Ozarks, had wandered off into the 
woods and failed to return for supper, 
so young Tolliver was sent to look for 
him. He found him standing in the 
bushes. 
“Gettin’ dark, Grandpap.” 
“Yep.” 
“Suppertime, Grandpap.” 
“Yep.” 
“Ain’t ye hungry?” 
“Yep.” 
“Wal, air ye comin’ home?” 
“Nope.” 
“Why ain’t ye?” 
“Cain't.” 
“Why cain't ye?” 
“Standin’ in a bear trap.” 
Young Life 
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Al Esper, 


_ poro'’s CHIEF TEST DRIVER, 


tells Wally 













BECAUSE OF NEW STEERING LINKAGE, 
NEW FRONT WHEEL SUSPENSION AND 
LOWER CENTER OF GRAVITY. 


= 1 GET IT MR. ESPER—AND THERE’S 
NO “ROAD WANDER” AT ALL! 
































THE NEW FORD HUGS THE ROAD — YOU SEE, THE ENTIRE CAR 
od IS LOWER, 3 INCHES LOWER 


TO BE EXACT, 
AND THAT MEANS 





LESS WIND RESISTANCE! 


YOU CAN 
| ACTUALLY FEEL 
THE DIFFERENCE! 














NOW NOTICE HOW SMOOTHLY THE NEW 





FORD RIDES. THAT’S BECAUSE OF 
NEW “HYDRA-COIL” FRONT SPRINGS 
AND NEW “PARA-FLEX” REAR SPRINGS. 


WHY—YOU’'D THINK THIS WAS 
A SMOOTH CONCRETE ROAD! 

























Al: SEATS ARE IN THE LOW CENTER SECTION 
OF THE CAR. NOBODY RIDES OVER 
THE WHEELS. 


WALLY: SO THAT'S WHY YOU 


CALL IT THE “MID SHIP” RIDE! 









































THERE’S “PICTURE WINDOW” VISI- VES, WALLY, THE NEW —WITH THAT NEW FORD “FEEL” OF 
BILITY ALL AROUND, TOO. THE REAR FORD IS REALLY HANDLING EASE AND SOLID ROAD-- ff 
WINDOW ALONE IS 88% BIGGER. THE CAR OF THE YEAR. ABILITY EVERYBODY'S TALKING ABOUT! J 








NOW YOU CAN REALLY 
SEE WHAT'S COMING f=: 
FROM BEHIND! 












NEW, EASY WAY TO BE AN EXPERT DRIVER! 


Send today for your FREE copy of the book: “How 0 
Be an Expert Driver.” 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 2904 Schoefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


“Tidelands’’ Oil — 


March 9 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Petroleum in the World, Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, News York 20 (free). 

MAGAZINE ARTICLES: On legal aspects of “tidelands” 
ail question: “Far-Reaching Tidelands Oil Controversy” 
(pro and con), Congressional Digest, Oct. 1948. “National 
jurisdiction Over Resources of the Continental Shelf,” Bul- 
letin of Pan American Union, Jan. 1948. “Fight Over Under- 
gas Oil,” Business Week, Jan. 1, 1949. 

On overwater oi] production: “Down in the Sea for Oil,” 
Popular Mechanics, Nov. 1948. “Creole Petroleum Corp.,” 
Fortune, Feb. 1949 (Lake Maraeaibo, Venezuela). 

FILMS: These films are worthwhile general films on oil 
drilling but do not specifically deal with overwater drilling: 
A New Frontier, 20 min., color, loan, Princeton Film Cen- 
ter, Princeton, N. J. (Saudi Arabian oil). Deep Horizons, 45 
min., loan, The Texas Co., 185 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
The following films are available on loan from Shell Oil Co., 
Public Relations Dept., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20: 
10,000 Feet Deep, 20 min. (Louisiana swamps drilling); 
Birth of an Oil Field, 31 min., color; Prospecting for Petro- 
leum, 23 min., color. 


The Family 


March 23 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Building Your Marriage, Evelyn M. Duvall 
(No. 113 °48), 20 cents. Broken Homes, George Thorman 
(No. 135 °47), 20 cents. Planning Your Family (No. 136 
48), 20 cents. Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38 St., 
N.Y. 16. The American Family, E. Burgess and J. Baum- 
garner, National Assoc. of Secondary School Principals, 
1201 16 St., Washington, RD. C., 30 cents. Understanding 
Sex, by Lester A. Kirkendall, Science Research Associates, 
228 §. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, IIl., 75 cents. How Can 
We Strengthen the American Family? L. G. Liguette and 
others (Vol. 13, No. 5°47), Town Hall, Inc., 123 West 43 
8t., N. Y. 18. Ten cents. 

ARTICLES: “Look at the Bright Side of Marriage; Some 
Facts and Figures Concerning American Family Life,” L. I. 
Dublin, Parents, Dec. ’48. “What’s Right with the Family,” 
E. A. Whitman, American Home, Oct. ’48. “The American 
Family” (Special Issue), Senior Scholastic, May 5, °47. 
‘What's Wrong with Today’s Family?” A. Deutsch, Woman’s 
Home Companion, Nov. ’48. “Report on the National Con- 
ference on Family Life,” Survey Midmonthly, June ’48. 
BOOKS: Letters to Susan, Margaret C. Banning (Harper, 
36), $1.50. Coming of Age, Ester Lloyd-Jones and Ruth 
Fedder (McGraw, ’41), $2.75. When You Marry, Evelyn 
Duvall and Reuben Hill (Association Press, 45), $3. Plan 
for Marriage, Joseph K. Folsom (Harper, ’38), $3. How to 
Pick a Mate, Clifford R. Adams and Vance Packard (Dut- 
ton, 46), $2.75. Marriage and the Family, E. Schmiedeler 
(McGraw, 46), $1.80. Marriage Before and After, Paul 
Popenoe (Wilfred Funk, Inc., 43), $2. Marriage, Ernest R. 





Groves (Holt, ’41), $3.20. 
MS: Fitness Is a Family Affair—19 minutes, sale or 





rent, Nat’l Film Board of Canada, 620 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 20. 
(How cooperation within family aids sense of unity.) 

Families First—17 minutes, produced by RKO Pathé, New 
York State Dept. of Commerce, Film Library, 40 Howard 
St., Albany 1, N. Y. (sale or rent, available only in New 
York State). 

Your Family—10 minutes, b&w or color, sale or rent, 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago. 

Family Teamwork—18 minutes, color, sale, Frith Films, 
840 Seward Si., Hollywood 38, California. 

FILMSTRIPS: Is Your Home Fun?—18 minutes, sound, 
color, sale, Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 

Happily Even After—57 frames, sale, Film Publishers, 
Inc., 25 Broad St., N. Y. 4. (Problems of marriage, needs 
for understanding problems and for planning for marriage.) 

Home Ground—36 frames, sale, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Text-Film Dept., 330 West 42nd St., N. Y. 18. (Cooperating 
as a member of the family, respecting rights and privacy 
of others. ) 


Haiti 


NOTE: Tools for Teachers on Haiti appeared in the 
Teacher Edition of the January 12 issues. Additional mate- 
rial follows. 

FILM: Introduction to Haiti, produced and distributed by 
Princeton Film Center, Princeton, New Jersey. 16mm. sound, 
color, 9 minutes, rent, 

FILMSTRIP: Haiti—People and Occupations, produced 
and distributed by Stillfilm, Inc., 8443 Melrose Avenue, 
Hollywood 46, California. Black-and-white, 38 frames. ~ 


March 9 in Junior Sholastic 


Costa Rica 


March 16 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Costa Rica, by Ben F. Crowson, Jr. (12¢), 
1948, United Nations Education Center, 334 Bond Building, 
Wash., D. C. Costa Rica, Nation of Schools (10¢), 1944, 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, from U.S. Govt. 
Printing Office, Wash. 25, D. C. Costa Rica (American 
Nation Series No. 6), 1944 (5¢), Pan American Union, 
Wash. 6, D. C. National Economy of Costa Rica, by D. H. 
Parks (Commercial Pan American No. 178), 1948 (10¢), 
Pan American Union, Wash. 6, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Land of the Painted Oxcarts,” by Luis Mar- 
den, Nat'l Geographic Magazine, Oct. 1946. “Costa Rica” 
(United Nations Series), World Week, Jan. 20, 1947. 

BOOKS: Rainbow Republics, by Ralph Hancock, $4.00 
(McCann, 1947). Wings Over Central America, $2.75 
(Scribner, 1947). Pageant of Middle American History, by 
Anne Merrian Peck, $4.00 (Longmans, 1947). 

FILMS: Costa Rica, produced and distributed by Dudley 
Pictures Corp., 9908 Santa Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills, 
Calif.; 16mm, sound, black-and-white of color, 10 minutes. 
Jack’s Visit to Costa Rica, produced and distributed by 
Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Bldg.; Chicago 1, IIl.; 
16mm, sound, black-and-white or color, 10 minutes; visit of 
an American boy to Costa Rica, compares life there with 
life in U.S.A. 










Off the Press 


The More Perfect Union, by R. M. Mac- 
Iver. Macmillan, 1948. 311 pp., $4. 


Complaints about discrimination and 
prejudice are not like complaints about 
the weather. Something can be done 
about it. It is to methods of combat- 
ting “denial of equal access to public 
opportunity” that Professor Maclver, 
Columbia University sociologist, has 
turned his attention, assisted by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. His “prelimi- 
nary explorations” should set an ex- 
ample for other social scientists who 
recognize the need for utilizing the 
immense findings of researchers, not 
only in the area of group tensions but 
wherever action is required to solve 
social problems. 

Basing his findings upon the great 
weight of evidence of racial and ethnic 
discrimination against minority groups 
in the United States, Dr. Maclver 
evolves the broad strategy by which 
discrimination can be halted. Included 
in his findings is the suggestion that 
great emphasis be placed on the harm 
which discriminatory practices does to 
the national strength. Also, sound tac- 
tics for fighting discrimination will de- 
velop from a careful evaluation of cur- 
rent efforts by various groups. 

Educators alert to the role which the 
schools should play in the all-out war 
against discrimination will be especially 
interested in Maclver’s observations of 
our position in a many-sided front. 


The Responsibility Is Ours, by Bonaro 
W. Overstreet. Danger in Discord, 
by Oscar and Mary F. Handlin. 
Freedom Pamphlets, 20¢ each, Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai Brith, 
$27 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, IIl. 


The publishers of this new series of 
pamphlets have been on the firing line 
since 1913. Their current campaign has 
been opened by Mrs. Overstreet’s es- 
says which seeks to establish individ- 
ual conduct as a prime mover in set- 
ting human relationships straight. Too 
many of us talk glibly about civic vir- 
tue and then proceed to violate decency 
by offenses which range from littering 
the streets to mingling exclusively with 
the “right” people. 

*The Handlins have painted the ori- 
gins of anti-Semitism in the United 
States on the broad canvas of Ameri- 
can history. They find that the toler- 
ance which characterized treatment of 
the Jew for almost 300 years in the 
New World was strained in the latter 
part of the 19th century by mounting 
hostility to unrestricted immigration. 
An unscientific racial ideology was 
nourished by arguments developed 


against the Negro and other minority 
groups, including Orientals and peoples 
of Spanish descent. Added to this evil 
brew were the irresponsible racial writ- 
ings of Gobineau and Chamberlain. Dis- 
illusionment following World War I, 
depression, and the spread of malig- 
nant germs of Nazism to our shores 
have given rise to a major American 
problem. 

If truth and reason have any weight, 
Freedom Pamphlets will help to tip 
the scales in favor of the American 
pronouncement: “We know, properly 
speaking, no strangers. This is every 
person’s country.” 


Joan of Arc. An Anthology of History 
and Literature, edited by Edward 
Wagenknecht. Creative Age Press, 
1948. 421 pp., $4.50. 


Stage and screen have recently re- 
leased their interpretations of the Maid 
of Orleans. Her story is so unique 
that many theatre-goers may wonder 
whether there ever was such a figure 
in history. That there was is documented 
from the vast storehouse ef historical 
and literary reconstructions of the Joan 
saga. 

The editor has given us a labor of 
love, for his interest in Joan goes back 
to his early youth. His sympathy for 
Joan has not upset the fine balance of 
an anthology which ranges from con- 
temporary chroniclers of the fifteenth 
century to Mark Twain. There are sec- 
tions on Joan’s early years, the problem 
of the “voices,” Joan in the field and at 
court, the trial, and evaluations of Joan, 
500 years earlier. Each section is pre- 
ceded by a brief but penetrating ap- 
praisal of the contributor’s point of 
view. 

Here, then, is a short-cut through the 
maze of writing which Joan of Arc has 
inspired. English and History teachers 
will want to place it within reach of 
their senior high school students. 


Joan of Arc. Text and pictures from 
the screen play by Maxwell Ander- 
son and Andrew Solt. William Sloan 
Associates, N. Y. 170 pp., $2.95. 


_ When Joan was sentenced to burn at 
the stake, Massieu predicted: “Oh, mis- 
taken men, traitors to yourselves and 
your country, you have thrust greatness 
and an undying name upon your chief 
enemy.” The prophecy is still being 
documented 500 years after the Maid’s 
death. The highlights of Maxwell An- 
derson’s screen version, on which the 
Ingrid Bergman film was based, are 
captured in sepia photographs and dia- 
logue in this new volume. It should 


provide secondary school studen 
a happy introduction to one 
sad and great stories of historyJ 


Peoples of the Earth, by Edwin 
bree. Hinds, Hayden & Eldj 
N. Y. 73 pp., 75¢ (paper cove’ 


“If we tried to explain our d 
inations to a visitor from Ma 
would think we were mad,” accg 
to Dr. Embree, a leading autho 
human relations. He has undertak 
explain the baselessness of our 
dices in letters and drawings add 
to his niece and nephew. His sury 
ancient and modern civilizations 
that no one race, religion, or nati¢ 
is responsible for human progressg 
racial myths propagated most effeg 
by Hitler are seen to be without fe 
tion tor “all races have at one t 
another been at the pinnacles % 
and léarning.” 

There are chapters on languag 
religion, Greece and Rome, the® 
ern nations, and brief but esp 
noteworthy analyses of Negrog 
Jews in America. In a concluding 
tion, Dr. Embree lists things we 
to eradicate the cancer of disc# 
tion in our democracy. Secondary§ 
students, and adults too, will fim 
book a clear and inspiring guid 
understanding a major American 
lem. 


In Bible Days, by Gertrude 
Macmillan. 189 pp., $2.50. 


The Bible has been a best-se 
reasons too familiar to require 
mentation. It is generally ada 
however, that the language ig 
texts is often beyond the capi 
young people. In simplifying 
tegrating the story of mankin 
Genesis through the New Te 
the authgr has told a familiaf 
with great success. She has 4 
closely to the primary source, b 
sionally invites attention to co 


_ of the historical record which ha 


made by scholars. 

Chapters on the entry of ¢ 
brews into the land of Canaa 
Palestine, and the subsequent @ 
fall of kingdoms in the Holy Le 
a special timeliness. Assyria 
lonians, and Persians move 
these pages swiftly. Slower mo 
compassionate is the story of J 
the crucifixion, which will he 
people to understand the a 
Christianity and the persistene 
daism through the trials of cen 

Children in the upper grad 
elementary school and in hig 
will thank the author for he 
pierce the mist surrounding g) 
which they are ready to 
more fully. 

Howarp L. Hu 
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